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INDIANAPOLIS IN 1937 


The Story of a Great Convention 


> The 1937 Indianapolis Convention Proceedings now in produc- 
tion should be read by every Kiwanian. The Convention Number 
of The Kinanis Magazine carried the high lights of this truly 
great meeting. [The printed proceedings go into detail and present 
the whole convention story from the opening session through 


the closing period of adjournment. 


> The afternoon conferences furnish material for committee work 
and tell of experiences in the successful development of plans for 


the carrying out of club activities. 


> Its a report of Kiwanis in action, a story that makes the reader 
prouder than ever of his membership and more conscious of his 


privileges and his obligations. 


> Every club office should have a copy for reference. Every man 
who attended the convention will want to review the busy days 
and hours of Kiwanis work and pleasure. 

> The prices are expected to be within the ranges of previous 
years, viz., $2.50 for paper bound copies and $3.25 for cloth bound. 


Your order should be sent now to 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 North Michigan Avenue, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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[More Than 500,000 Copies Already Sold] 


HOW TO WIN FRIENDS 
avo INFLUENCE PEOPLE 


“The ability to deal with people is as 
purchasable a commodity as sugar 
or coffee. I will pay more for that abil- 
ity than for any other under the sun.” 
Wouldn’t you suppose every college 
would conduct practical courses to de- 
velop this “highest-priced ability under 
the sun?” To our knowledge, none has. 
How to develop that ability is the 
subject of Dale Carnegie’s new book. 
A few years ago Chicago University 
and the United Y.M.C.A. Schools made 
a survey to find out the prime interest 
of adults. The survey took two years, 
cost $25,000. It indicated that their first 
interest is health—and their second, 
how to understand and get along with 
people; how to make people like you; 
how to win others to your way of think- 
i 


J D. ROCKEFELLER, SR., once said: 


ng 

Wouldn’ t you suppose that after the 
members of this survey committee had 
decided to give such a course, they 
could readily have found a practical 
textbook? They searched diligently— 
yet could find none suitable. 

The book they were looking for was 
recently published—and overnight be- 
came a best seller. 36,000 copies were 
sold in three days of last week alone. 
More than 500,000 copies have been sold 
to date! IT IS OUTSELLING ANY 
oe BOOK IN AMERICA TO- 

AY! 


A New Book—the Man Behind It 


This book is called How to Win Friends 
and Influence People—and is written by 
the one man perhaps better qualified to 
write it than anyone else. 

Dale Carnegie is the man to whom the big 
men of business come for practical guidance on 
getting along with people successfully. During 
the last 25 years he has trained more than 17,000 
business and professional men and women— 
among them some of the most famous in the 
country. 

When he conducts his course on How to In- 
fluence People and on Public Speaking in the 
ballroom of the Hotel Commodore or The Penn- 
sylvania, or the Hotel Astor (second largest hall 
in New York), it is packed to capacity. Large 
organizations—such as The New York Telephone 
Co., Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co., and 
many others listed elsewhere on this page—have 
had this training conducted by Mr. Carnegie for 
their executives. 

This new book grew out of that vast labora- 
tory of experience. As the panel at the top of 
this page shows, it is as practical as 25 years’ 
success with the problems of thousands in all 
walks of life can make it. 


The Case of Michael O°Neil 


Michael O’Neil lives in New York City. He 
first got a job as a mechanic. When he got 
married he needed more money. So he tried to 
sell automobile trucks. But he was a terrible 
flop. 

An inferiority complex was eating his heart 
out. On his way to see any prospect, he broke 
out into a cold sweat. Before he could get up 
courage to open an office door, he had to walk 
past it half a dozen times. 

When he finally got in, he would invariably 
find himself antagonizing, arguing. Then he 


would get kicked out—never knowing quite why. 













“The Reader's Digest’’ 

devoted 10 pages to this 
volume—because, in their words, 
“‘From Mr. Carnegie’s extensive 
reservoir of experience has come 
the wealth of anecdotes and com- 
mon-sense —— in human 
relations in wh HOW TO WIN 
FRIENDS ae, INFLUENCE PEO- 
PLE abounds 










THIS IS A 

BIG BOOK OF 

THIRTY-SEVEN CHAPTERS, 
INCLUDING: 


The Big Secret of Dealing with People 
Six Ways to Make People Like You 











Instantly 

An Easy Way to Become a Good Con- 
versationalist 

A Simple Way to Make a Good First 
Impression 






How to Interest People 

Twelve Ways to Win People to Your 
Way of Thinking 

A Sure Way of Making Enemies—and 
How to Avoid It 

The Safety Valve 
plaints 

How to Get Cooperation 

A Formula that Will Work Wonders 
for You 

The Movies Do It. Radio Does It. Why 
Don’t You Do It? 

Nine Ways to Change People Without 
Giving Offense or Arousing Resent- 
ment 

How to Criticize—and Not Be Hated 
for It 

How to Spur Men on to Success 

aig me People Glad to Do What You 


ant 
Letters That Produce Miraculous Re- 

sults 
Seven Rules for Making Your Home 
Life Happier 









in Handling Com- 















He was such a failure he decided to go back 


to work in a machine shop. Then one day he 
received a letter inviting him to atttend the 
opening session of a Dale Carnegie course. 


“It may do you some good, Mike. 
God knows you need it’ 


He didn’t want to go—was afraid he would 
be out of place. But his despairing wife made 
him, saying, “It may do you some good, Mike. 
God knows you need it.” 

He went to the meeting. 
every other meeting of the course. 


Then he attended 
He lost his 














DALE CARNEGIE 


Dale Carnegie is the man the men of business 
come to for practical instruction in getting along 
with people. During the last 25 years, he has 
trained more than 17,000 business and professional 
men—more than any other living man. 


Large organizations such as 

Westinghouse Electric Philadelphia Chamber 
& Manufacturing Co. of Commerce 

New York Telephone Co. Electric 


Philadelphia 
Bell Telephone Co. of Co. 
Pennsylvania 


American Institute of a Gas Works 
Electrical Engineers, , 
New York Carrier Engineering 
McGraw-Hill Publish- Corp. 
ing Co., New York Philadelphia _ Associa- 
Brooklyn Chamber of tion of Life Under- 
Commerce writers 


have had this training conducted in their own 
offices for their executives. 

This new book grew out of that vast laboratory 
of experience—the first and only laboratory of its 
kind in existence. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Try Dealing THIS WAY with People 
—for just FIVE Days! 


This book has been published for only a short 
time. Yet, it is now outselling any other book— 
fiction or non-fiction—in America! The presses 
are now running continuously to turn out 5,000 
copies daily. 

When you get your copy, simply read it; there 
are no “exercises” to practice. Then try for five 
days Dale Carnegie’s simple method of dealing 
with people. Judge for yourself, in your daily 
life, how easily whatever you do, say, or write 
can win the friendship and hearty cooperation of 
others—instead of arousing resentment, friction, 
or no action at all. 

It is not necessary to send any money now. 
You may pay for “How to Win Friends and In- 
fluence People’? when it is delivered—with the 











fear, learned how to talk convincingly, how to definite understanding that its price of only 

make people like him at once, $1.96 will be refunded to you if you wish it. If 

how to win friends and influ- this book does what we claim, it will mean more 

ence others. sen aa ONLY to you than ANY book you have ever read. If it 
Today Michael O’Neil is a doesn’t, we do not want you to keep it. Mail 

star salesman for one of the this coupon at once 

country’s largest manufactur- SIMON and SCHUSTER, Dept. C-49, 

ers of motor trucks. His in- 386 Fourth Ave Mow York 

come has_ skyrocketed. Last Ss, 

year at the Hotel Astor, he 

stood before 2500 people and , SIMON and SCHUSTER, Publishers 

told a rollicking story of his IF you decide & Dept. C-49, 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 

achievements. Few professional to keep it! Please send me Hew to Win Friends and Influence People. 

speakers could have equalled = I will pay postman only $1.96 plus few cents postage charges. 

ss It is understood that I may read it for 5 days and return it 





his confidence—or his reception. 

Michael O’Neil’s problem was exactly the 
same as that of thousands in other fields— 
the fundamental one of getting along with 
people. He is just one example of what Dale 
Carnegie’s help has meant to more than 
17,000 others in all types of endeavor. What 
Dale Carnegie has done for them he can do 
for you. Look at the chapter headings. They 
indicate the amount of hard-hitting, priceless 
information his book contains. But the sub- 
ject is so intensely important that we say, 
look at this book without obligation. Then 





for refund if I then feel that it does not in every way live up 
to the claims made for it 











EROMEE " cesusibinisisirictpdeshateradameeecsndtgpdlinnnctetanadadstpbionetameuapatiagaians 

thats chaliainlinsidignntiimabiioatemnitiints 

SESS State ...... — 
Check here if. you prefer to enclose $1. 96 plus 4c } 


York Sales Tax WITH this coupon; in that case W E 
will pay the postage. Same refund privilege applies, 
of course. 
NOTE: If resident of N. Y. City add 4c for City Sales Tax. 





decide whether or not you want to own it. 
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District Convention 
Supplies Available 


Badges, bars and rib- 
bons may be secured 
by ordering direct 
from Kiwanis Inter- 
national. Materials 
are stocked and there 
can be immediate de- 
livery except when 
special printing is de- 
sired. 


METAL "K" TOP BADGE 











ACTUAL 
SIZE 

















cat noes 














New Glass Reflector 


Use these new weatherproof, red jeweled, reflecting emblems, firmly set in a beveled ? 
frame of stainless steel, on the cars of the host club members. They give helpful ; 
identification also to those driving to the convention. You can attach this safety 
device and membership identification to the rear license plate in three minutes. 
Price, each 50¢ . 





Gold plated, emblem in blue and white 

enamel including insert for name of in- 

dividual. 

In lots of 100 or more, each 
(Without ribbon) 


FANCY GOLD BAR 


PLAIN GOLD BAR DELEGATE BADGES 





: Badge gold plated and blue enameled. 
Insert for name of individual. 








Pin clasp Border and letters in gold, blue enameled 
and ribbon attachment. background. 
In lots of 100 or more, each................$0.06 100 08 MOTO, COG. oo. ..2.ks.......... $020 


Insert for name of individual. Pin 
clasp and ribbon attachment. 


In lots of 100 or more, each....$0.08 
(Without ribbon) 


(Without ribbon) 


EMBOSSED METAL BADGE TOP 


CZLLULOID BADGE TOP 





DISTRICT CONVENTION 
WE BUILD \¥) } RIBBONS 


Die 





\ 
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Satin Faced—Printed to order, 


Blue and gold celluloid badge top, metal 

back, pin clasp and ribbon attachment. 

Panel slip for insertion of name card. 

100 or more, each................. aia $0.10 
(Without ribbon) 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL . 


114x444, inches. Hem top. Can 
be made up in blue, white, yellow, 
red or green ribbon with gold, 
black or white lettering. 

Each, any quantity.................... $0.05 


Blue and gold embossed light weight metal 
badge top. Pin clasp and ribbon attach- 


ment. Panel slip for insertion of name 
card. 
OD ee $0.07 


(Without ribbon) 


520 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 
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OFFICIAL PROGRAMS 
for Kiwanis Clubs 
1937 
Approved by 
International Board of Trustees 


CONSTITUTION WEEK: 
September 12-18 


THE COVER 

"Old lronsides," officially listed on 
navy records as the "United States 
Frigate Constitution” is the subject of 
the cover design for September, dur- 
ing which month is observed Constitu- 
tion Week. “Old Ironsides" was so 
named because she was only slightly in- 
jured in a fight with the "Guerriere." 
She was a 44-gun frigate of 1,576 tons, 
one of six bought by Congress early in 
1794 on account of the Algerian pir- 
acies. Many Kiwanis clubs have ma- 
terially assisted in the campaign to re- 


store and preserve the famous vessel. 





HE KIWANIS MAGAZINE is_ published 

monthly by Kiwanis International, a 
non-profit corporation organized under the 
laws of the State of Illinois, representing 
all Kiwanis clubs in more than 1927 cities 
in the United States and Canada. Entered 
as second-class matter September 8, 1926, 
at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under 
the Act of March 8, 1879. Additional entry 
at Mount Morris, Illinois. 


As the official publication of Kiwanis In- 
ternational this magazine carries authorized 
notices and articles regarding the activi- 
ties and interests of the organization. Re- 
sponsibility is not assumed for the opinions 
expressed by authors of other articles. 
Publication office at International Head- 
quarters. 


Editor: Frep. C. W. PARKER 


Managing Editor and Advertising Manager 
MerTON S, HE!Iss 


Editorial Writer: Roz FULKERSON 


International Headquarters: 520 N. Michi- 
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Eastern Advertising Representatives: 
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York, N. Y. Western Advertising Rep- 
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will be furnished on application. Copy- 
right, September, 1937, United States and 
Canada by Kiwanis International. 
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BJECTIVES AND PUBLIC 


AFFAIRS ACTIVITIES OF KIWANIS 
INTERNATIONAL FOR 1937-1938 


OBJECTIVES... 


L.. SERVICE TO UNDER-PRIVILEGED CHILDREN. 2., VOCA- 
TIONAL GUIDANCE. 3..BOYS AND GIRLS WORK. 4., 
FRIENDLY UNDERSTANDING AMONG ALL CITIZENS, RU- 
RAL AND URBAN. 5.. INTELLIGENT, AGGRESSIVE AND 
SERVICEABLE CITIZENSHIP. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS ACTIVITIES... 


TQ RENDER ADDITIONAL SERVICE THROUGH: 1., SUP- 
PORT OF CHURCHES IN THEIR SPIRITUAL AIMS. 2., CO- 
OPERATION IN LAW OBSERVANCE AND ENFORCEMENT. 
3.. INCREASED ASSISTANCE IN PUBLIC SAFETY MOVE- 
MENTS. 4., PRESENTATION OF NON-PARTISAN INFOR- 
MATION ON PUBLIC PROBLEMS. 5.. MAINTENANCE OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL GOOD WILL EXISTING BETWEEN 
CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 6., PROMOTION OF 
CULTURAL AND RECREATIONAL USE OF LEISURE. 
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The Constitution is Your Government 


By JAMES MORRIS 


Associate Justice, Supreme Court, State of North Dakota; 
Immediate Past Governor, Minnesota-Dakotas District 


E are not accustomed to thinking of the Con- 

stitution of the United States as our Government. 

We are inclined to regard it either as a super 

law or a relic of the early history of the nation, 
which, like the Declaration of Independence or Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address, is entitled to great respect, yet 
touches but remotely the affairs of our daily lives. Sel- 
dom do we realize that the Constitution is the government 
that defines the rules of action which enable us to possess 
property and enjoy life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. 

A government should exist primarily for the protection 
of the governed. As we survey the governments of the 
world of today we find that few of them exist only for 
that lofty purpose. The gratification of a desire for 
power on the part of one man or a group of men would 
seem to be the chief purpose of many governments, to 
which the welfare of the people has 
become secondary. History discloses 
that lust for power and love of liberty 
have ever been conflicting emotions 
of the race of man. Governments, in 
the usual course of events, do not 
come into being through the exercise 


One Hundred and 


Fiftieth Anniversary 

of formation of Constitution and the 

observance by clubs of Sesquicentennial, 

make this article particularly significant 
and timely. 


of freedom for in its last analysis government is the ap- 
plication of the power to rule. In a majority of modern 
nations this power has been acquired by force or coercion. 
Seldom has it been acquired voluntarily. Even in those 
countries where this power rests in whole or in part with 
the people, it has been acquired through a gradual de- 
velopment of popular rights that have been wrested from 
a. grudging monarch or have been seized by the people 
through a violent political upheaval. 

The seizure of power has usually resulted in oppres- 
sion, whether that seizure be by the people as in the days 
of the French Revolution, or by an individual such as 
Napoleon. Liberty has ever struggled against despotism. 
This struggle was going on throughout the world when 
the founding fathers of this nation conceived a “‘govern- 
ment of laws and not of men.” The idea, unique as it 
then was, resulted from experience and necessity peculiar 
to the American colonies. A mon- 
archy had been found oppressive. 
The confederation of sovereign states 
that had been formed to carry on the 
Revolutionary War, had begun to 
disintegrate. Some system of gov- 
ernment must be devised to protect 
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freedom against despotism and safe- 
guard liberty against liberty. 

The framers of the Constitution 
realized that freedom does not make a 
great nation unless it is accompanied 
by individual self-restraint and toler- 
ance. The power to govern, whether 
possessed by one or many, has inherent- 
ly within itself the power to destroy 
liberty. This truth is as self-evident 
as those proclaimed by the Declaration 
of Independence. We might well bear 
in mind that this great document of 
American history proclaims liberty. 
It does not define government, It ex- 
presses the idea that a government 
should derive its just powers from the 
consent of the governed, yet does not 
attempt to say what that government 
shall be. 

The thirteen colonies, in whose be- 
half that declaration was made, real- 


ized this freedom only after seven 
years of struggle, hardship, and 
bloodshed. Experience taught them, 


even when drawn together by fighting 
for a common cause, that in order to 
efficiently prosecute war, they must 
have some type of central government. 
In an attempt to create such a govern- 
ment the Articles of Confederation 
were framed, and under it the colonies 
were able to carry out a codperative 
effort in behalf of the liberty for which 
they had declared. By the Articles 
the colonies gave to Continental Con- 
gress power to conduct foreign affairs, 
and vested in it the authority to create 
admiralty courts, regulate coinage, 
maintain an army and navy, and emit 
bills of credit. The government so 
formed functioned with some degree of 






“In a majority of modern nations power has 
been acquired by force and coercion. Seldom 
has it been acquired voluntarily.” 


success throughout the closing days of 
the Revolutionary War, but once the 
colonies had won their permanent free- 
dom and the cohesive force of a com- 
mon cause had been removed, the weak- 
nesses of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion became distressingly apparent. 
The government had no direct control 
over the citizens of the several states. 
It had no power to impose taxes or to 
regulate commerce between the states 
or with foreign nations. The credit 
of the government became greatly im- 
paired. The currency which had been 
issued, because of the lack of the power 
of taxation, became, in the popular 
phrase of the day, “not worth a conti- 
nental.” Trade barriers in the form of 
tariffs and imposts were set up by the 
states against each other. Such action 
was a source of irritation and in some 
instances developed into an openly 
expressed hostile feeling. The govern- 
ment had no power to protect the 
life, liberty or property of the indi- 
vidual citizens of the respective states. 
The rising sun of the new nation 
became obscured by clouds of uncer- 
tainty. 

Because of the lack of a central gov- 
ernment with authority, the United 
States was threatened with self-de- 
struction. Because of a lack of lib- 
erty? No. Because of too much lib- 
erty! It seems to be a failing of the 
human race that people, when pos- 


sessed with the power to rule, seem in- 
clined to exercise that power despotical- 
ly. Temporary impulses, passions and 
prejudices, distort the power to rule 
and cause it to be exercised intoler- 
antly and oppressively. 
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George Washington and other great 
leaders had the clearness of vision to 
see the dangers that beset the young 
nation. They sought some system of 
government which might restrain the 
individual states in their quest for 
power, which would guarantee safety 
to individuals and minorities from hos- 
tile action by majorities, yet would be 
so limited in its own power that it 
would not become despotic or infringe 
upon the rights of the states or the 
people. They had learned better than 
to trust the civil, political or religious 
liberty of individuals, or the autonomy 
of the states to a mere pact or agree- 
ment. 

In order to protect the people 
against each other as well as against 
the outside world, they sought a gov- 
ernment with limited authority, yet to 
which would be delegated unquestioned 
power within the scope of that author- 
ity. They dared not vest such power 
in an individual or any group of indi- 
viduals. The experiences disclosed by 
history caused them to discard mon- 
archies, oligarchies, and pure _ de- 
mocracies. The power which had once 
rested in the British crown, now rested 
in the people. They sought to create 
an enduring system of government 
which would protect the people, the 
states, and the government which they 
were creating. It became evident that 
under such a system the people must 
surrender some of their individual 
liberties, that the states must surrender 
some of their so-called sovereign pow- 
ers, and at the same time both the peo- 
ple and the states must be protected 

(Turn to page 565) 
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Independence Hall in Philadelphia where the Constitution Convention was held, which resulted in the framing of the United States Constitution. 


Constitution Week September 12-18 


To be Observed by U. S: Kinanis Clubs 


By PHILIP N. McCAUGHAN 


Chairman, International Committee on Public Affairs for United States 


NE of the official programs for 
OC) Kiwanis clubs for 1937 as ap- 

proved by the International 
Board of Trustees is the observance of 
Constitution Week from September 12 
to 18, 1937. It is of utmost importance 
and significance in this 150th Anniver- 
sary year of the completion of the 
labors of the Convention on September 
17, 1787. 

We of Kiwanis have reason to be 
proud of the policy adopted by our or- 
ganization in giving emphasis from 
year to year to the proper observance 
of this week. This long continued pro- 
gram has fully justified itself and has, 
without doubt, been of great effect in 
making not only members, but the citi- 
zens of the communities in which clubs 
are located, more conscious of the bene- 
fits and protection afforded all of us 
under this great document of govern- 
ment and of human rights. 

Under the direction of the Committee 
on Public Affairs of each club plans 
should be prepared for a proper, digni- 
fied and instructive program to observe 
thie anniversary. Great care should be 
exercised to make it a meeting of real 
helpfulness with a profound patriotic 


spirit going deeply into the essentials 
and the fundamentals of our form of 
government. 

Too little is known by the public gen- 
erally of the conditions which brought 
about the calling of the Convention and 
its work during that hot summer of 
1787; too little is known of the discus- 
sions and correspondence prior to the 
Convention; too little is known of the 
men who composed the Convention, of 
their sincere patriotism, of their study 
of government, and of the thought and 
discussion and the compromises which 
resulted in the document—our Consti- 
tution. 

Every Kiwanis club in a United 
States city has a patriotic duty to per- 
form in directing the preparation and 
presentation of a Constitution Week 
program which will fittingly celebrate 
this anniversary and which will impress 
upon the members of the club, and 
through them the public at large, the 
significance of this great charter of lib- 
erty and its effect upon the lives and 
happiness of our citizens of the past, of 
the present, and of the future. 

Attention is particularly called to the 
fact that the United States Constitution 


Sesquicentennial Commission was es- 
tablished by an Act of Congress on 
August 23, 1935, and that under this 
Commission a celebration will begin on 
September 17, 1937, the 150th anniver- 
sary of the signing of the Constitution, 
and will continue through to April 30, 
1939, particularly stressing the anni- 
versaries of ratification by the various 
States, the organization of the National 
Govermnent and the inauguration of 
President Washington. 

The purpose of the celebration is to 
create a quickening of interest in the 
Constitution and its essential relation 
to the history of the nation. The his- 
torical background and origins of the 
Constitution will be studied, the strug- 
gle for ratification, the triumphant or- 
ganization of the National Government 
and the constitutional phases of its 
later development. It is urged that 
each club follow through completely in 
this Sesquicentennial celebration that 
Kiwanis may again impress upon the 
people of the United States its fourth 
Constitutional object and prove, once 
more, that it positively develops by pre- 
cept and example a more intelligent, 
aggressive and serviceable citizenship. 
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“.. Forward-looking men, men of intuitive understanding and vision, discover new fields somewhat 
in advance of the crowd.” 


sion of some of our present-day 

problems, some may argue that our 

difficulties are largely political, some 

may consider them economic problems, 

others may wish to deal with the finan- 

lia re oO es cial aspect, or perhaps the religious 

viewpoints of some should be changed. 

Naturally, there are, and always will 

be, a multitude of problems—each with 

its usual quota of solutions, remedial 
and panaceas. 


measures 
By CARL H. ARBENZ Numbering myself among those who 
Vice President, Hemphill Diesel Engineering Schools are bold enough to at least publicly 
discuss a personal viewpoint, I am will- 
ing to proceed upon the premise that 
the social aspect of our difficulties 
should receive its full share of discus- 
In address before the Kiwanis Club of Los Angeles there is sion. In other words, that thing, or 
presented an explanation of vocational guidance and the need for those things which deal directly with 


> ~ * “eay ss ens Pea ‘s wed? 
special training, and the speaker incidentally assures youth that people; the regular run of "just folks 
are the ones we may consider as basic, 


l’ THE more or less endless discus- 


Square Pegs— 


there are as many or more opportunities today than in any period elie ie ah liad Uae Leal 
oh lek einhil’s history. regardless 0 our angle of approach. 
When we speak of vocational guid- 
ance, our minds immediately associate 
that subject with youth, and rightly 
so, even though it may have a some- 
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what broader application. To whom 
can we direct our thoughts and our 
few words of helpfulness where they 
will receive a more attentive ear, and 
to whom must we look for the correc- 
tive measures which will help all of 
us out of the hole many are finding 
themselves in today? Has the present 
generation of leaders done a very good 
job of it? Are we slipping backwards, 
holding our own, or are we making 
progress slowly? Regardless of the 
answers to these questions, what can 
we do about it? It may be possible that 
scientific vocational guidance holds 
some good for some people, and, if 
that be so, it is certainly worthy of 
our discussion. 

Having had about thirty-five years 
of experience in business of various 
kinds, I believe I may have a somewhat 
different viewpoint on this subject than 
a purely academic one. After a num- 
ber of years in vocational education, 
or more particularly in the operation 
and management of what may be com- 
monly termed Vocational Trade 
Schools, it has been my privilege to 
contact thousands of young men who 
were seeking guidance, advice and 
help. I have studied their problems. I 
have seen the fired ambitions of some 
and, likewise, the utter lack of objec- 
tive in others—just regular human be- 
ings, hoping to get somewhere in this 
great battle for existence, and in some 
‘ases, just to get something for noth- 
ing. 

Anyway, my experience with young 
men is what turned my attention to 
try to find some workable plan, method, 
or approach, to what this great army of 
people, mostly young people, are seek- 
ing. I wanted to at least find the first 
step, and, if possible, the right step. 

In my investigation, and in research, 
to establish a proper technique, I am 
indebted to a number of outstanding 
authorities on vocational guidance. I 
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did not wish to indulge in psycho- 
analysis, phrenology, physiognomy, nor 
similar tests, all of which no doubt 
have their place, but more particularly 
in the very practical aspects in which 
I happen to be interested. To be of 
greatest value to the greatest number, 
a vocational questionnaire and per- 
sonal analysis chart must produce a 
practical analysis and provide a com- 
mon-sense, practical application. 

Here is a simple story of Youth: 
Whence Came I? Whither Do I Go? 
The first question is the query of every 
youth everywhere who arrives at the 
age when he begins to really think for 
himself. After a casual understand- 
ing of his genealogy and possibly with 
an exaggerated idea of his ego, this 
curiosity is somewhat easily satisfied. 
Then, the more important question: 
Whither do I go? 

Every young man and young woman 
in every land at some time stands on 
the threshold of a mysterious world 
and asks himself or herself these ques- 
tions over and over. 

What is there in this world that I 
can do? What line of work will be 
most successful for me? How am I to 
determine what is the best road for 
me to travel? 

Then—the danger point—the usual 
plan—a well-meaning relative or friend 
may point the way for him in which 
he (his advisor) may already have 
achieved success. His advice is: 
“Youth, do as I have done—follow 
me.”’ That road at times seems most 
alluring, but may not in any way suit 
the talents and characteristics of this 
new adventurer. 

On the other hand, another friend, 
just as interested in his welfare, may 
have experienced failure in the kind 
of work he is doing. That one known 
failure may make that path seem un- 
attractive, long and strewn’ with 
“‘don’ts”’. 
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In either case, circumstances may 
force a quick decision, which may later 
be a matter of regret. Casual advice, 
especially to youth, is a foolish past- 
time, and is in many cases fraught 
with dangerous consequences. 

Vocational guidance should be in- 
dulged in only by those who have been 
trained to give advice impartially, with- 
out prejudice and with a full under- 
standing of all of the subtle elements 
involved. Sure fire, perfection, or 
guaranteed results can never be claimed 
by any individual or any institution. 
But when vocational guidance becomes 
a scientific study and is based upon 
scientific principles, the results at- 
tained are usually far in advance of 
those arrived at by a haphazard meth- 
od of choosing. 

Square pegs do not fit round holes, 
and by the same reasoning, man will 
always go further in work in which 
he is by nature best able to render the 
greatest service. 

Practical vocational guidance is de- 
signed especially for the 85 per cent of 
the youth of America who, by choice 
or circumstance, or on account of 
financial limitations, are not contem- 
plating such extended educational 
programs as are provided by our col- 
leges, universities and other splendid 
institutions of higher learning. Not- 
withstanding this fact, many who have 
been fortunate enough to graduate 
from such institutions also find them- 
selves facing the same mysterious 
world and find that their problems con- 
cerning the future are no less acute. 

The technique of vocational guid- 
ance is a matter of very wide diverg- 
ence of opinion, but I am sure it can 
be reduced to a few definite funda- 
mentals. 

To show you how complex the prob- 
lem is, I will read some recommenda- 
tions for Youth which were printed 

(Turn to page 571) 





“That road at times seems most alluring but may not in any way suit the talents and characteristics of 


this new adventurer.” 
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Rallying to the objective of ‘Intelligent, Aggressive and Serviceable Citizenship,”’ 


eight men got together at Pineville, Kentucky, a chairman and repre- 
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sentatives of the Inter-Club Relations Committees of seven Kiwanis clubs. 


Kiwanis Travels the Wilderness Road 


When the members of seven clubs 
band themselves together and 
march behind a Kiwanis citizen- 
ship banner, things begin to hap- 
pen down in Harlan and Bell 
Counties in Southeastern Kentucky. 


i DANGEROUS land,” said the 
A leaders of the Loyal Land Com- 

pany when in 1750 they dis- 
patched Dr. Thomas Walker of Albe- 
marle County, Virginia, to the territory 
we now know as Southeastern Ken- 
tucky. 

7 

“Brother we have given you a fine 
land, but I believe you will have much 
trouble in settling it,” said an Indian 
chief to Daniel Boone in 1768 when a 
treaty had been signed and white men 
had the right to settle and explore in 
what we now call Southeastern Ken- 
tucky. 

« 

“Friend, I wouldn’t go up into that 
section for five thousand dollars cash 
money; it’s too dangerous,” said a 
young man in 1987 when it was sug- 
gested that he go to Harlan, in South- 
eastern Kentucky to talk to Kiwanis 
club directors about some sort of a 
money-raising entertainment. 

. 

The three incidents above noted are 
related but somehow we cannot but 
yield to the temptation to inject a quite 
unrelated paragraph. It was in Mil- 
waukee in 1929, just a day before the 


By MERTON S. HEISS 


Managing Editor, The Kiwanis Magazine 


great International convention of Ki- 
wanis was about to start. “Well, I got 
to Milwaukee all right; not a scratch,” 
said a delegate from a good many miles 
distant. “I detoured from Joliet to La 
Grange, went to Desplaines, then Wheel- 
ing and Half Day and never even got 
within sight of the city limits of Chi- 


cago. I wouldn’t drive my family 
through there for a million dollars. 
Plumb dangerous.” As we recall it, 
Chicago in those days was getting 


some gangster publicity. The Chicago 
folks who heard about the detour were 
quite indignant. We recall that. 

Folks down in Southeastern Ken- 
tucky know all about what the Loyal 
Land Company said to Dr. Walker, 
who, by the way, was the first white 
man to set foot in Kentucky and they 
knew about the Virginia land kings 
sending Daniel Boone down to lay out 
roads and routes. No one could pos- 
sibly blame these early explorers for 
being a bit fearful of the terrors that 
certainly are bound to exist in a hunt- 
ing ground of warring Indian tribes. 
Down in Southeastern Kentucky, how- 
ever, there is what is known as “Divi- 
sion Number III of the Kentucky-Ten- 
nessee District of Kiwanis Internation- 
al” and in that division there are the 
Kiwanis Clubs of Harlan, Pineville, 
Barbourville, Corbin, Middlesboro and 
London, all in Kentucky, with Jellico, 
Tennessee, on the border. It was all 
right for the old-timers to be worried 
about dangers in Southeastern Ken- 
tucky but when the young man last 
April made the assertion that five 
thousand dollars would not tempt him 


to venture into Harlan they decided to 
do something about it. 

And there followed as fine a demon- 
stration of Kiwanis loyalty and codper- 
ative action as one would want to see. 
All of the clubs joined to take up the 
cause of Harlan, for to them the cause 
of Harlan was the cause of Southeast- 
ern Kentucky and that made it very 
definitely and very distinctly a Divi- 
sion III proposition. 

They resented a considerable number 
of things in addition to the young man’s 
reluctance to “venture” into Harlan. 





It’s a coal country, Southeastern Kentucky, and 

there have been many things written and spoken 

about Bell and Harlan Counties. There are also 

pine woods and they are putting in a lot of game 
preserves and parks. 
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Harlan is the center of one of the 
world’s great coal fields. There has 
been trouble of various sorts, labor 
trouble, employer trouble, violence of 
one sort or another and of course all 
the news, or most of it, percolated out 
under a Harlan date line. Sometimes 
when there is a hurricane along the sea 
or gulf coast all hurricane news is as- 
sembled at a given point and a date line 
of a city is used which sort of makes 
the folks in that city mad. They think 
all the country is going to think hurri- 
canes have their windy homes in that 
city. So it is with floods. Some towns 
have to be used as dispatching points. 
That’s the way a lot of folks felt about 
Harlan. 

At all events, these Kiwanis clubs 
agreed with Harlan that there must be 
two sides to the stories. Then they 
wondered just what they would do about 
getting that other side before the folks. 

So Kiwanis went into action. Eight 
men met in a hotel room at Pineville, 
called there by former Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor W. Handley Gaddie. Pineville is 
the hub of this section and is the coun- 
ty seat of Bell County, adjoining Har- 
lan. The seven men who met there at 
the call of the former lieutenant gov- 
ernor were chairmen of the Inter-Club 
Relations Committees of the seven Divi- 
sion III clubs of Southeastern Ken- 
tucky, down by the Wilderness Road. 

They talked things over. It became 
very evident that these clubs were go- 
ing to stick together and under the ob- 
jective of “Intelligent, Aggressive and 
Serviceable Citizenship” they got un- 
der way and planned another meeting— 
this to be held at Corbin. Here they 
finally decided they could render no bet- 
ter service than to show the world that 
Southeastern Kentucky is a peaceful 
place, a beautiful place, a historic sec- 
tion wherein dwell home-loving folks 
who are proud of their communities. 

In the meantime, Harlan residents 
were busy doing something about this 
adverse publicity. The members felt 
perhaps outsiders might want to check 
on some of the testimony being given 
at an important hearing being held in 
Washington. They invited newspapers, 
magazines, periodicals of every sort and 
of every affiliation to send down folks 
and really see if it was “true what they 
say about Harlan.” Newspaper men and 
magazine writers came and saw and 
wrote. One important newspaper sent 
down two reporters and a camera man. 
They set up a regular “headquarters be- 
hind the front” with leased wires and 
everything. Then they looked for the 
war. And Harlan Kiwanians cannot be 
blamed for enjoying a bit of major 
chuckling when they explain that the 
boys from the big city used the camera 
for pictures of scenes in Pine Moun- 
tain State Park and the reporters went 
historical and borrowed all the books 
they could locate to find out about Dr. 
Walker and Daniel Boone and the in- 
trepid explorers of the latter half of 
the seventeen hundreds. An interest- 
ing fact was discovered and given due 
publicity by one of the “war” corre- 
spondents. It seems that when a bee 
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Kiwanis Bridge in the National Forest Near Cumberland Falls. That's a separate story. The 
Pine Mountain State Park was sponsored by Kiwanis several years ago. 


enters a mountain laurel blossom there 
are a lot of tricks practiced on the lit- 
tle worker to get him to carry on the 
necessary pollination. The pistils or 
stamens or whatever the pollen clings to 
in mountain laurel are pulled down like 
springs and when the bee touches one 
ever so lightly they all are released and 
the busy little bee is dusted with pollen 
and goes along carrying on. They also 
discovered that the great beautiful 
white wahoo which has the appearance 
of a streamlined magnolia has an odor 
that could well be described as a con- 
centrate of Mephitis mephitis. These 
made good stories and pictures for roto- 
gravure sections. The “war” was over. 
The Kiwanis Club of Harlan felt pretty 
proud. Pine Mountain Park, by the 
way, was sponsored by Kiwanis clubs 
years before this present activity. 
Reading histories is a good idea any 
time even when you are a “war corre- 
spondent.” It is a particularly good one 
when you are down in Southeastern 
Kentucky. You find that Kentucky is a 
Cherokee Indian name meaning ”’prai- 
rie” or “the barrens” and not ‘Dark 
and Bloody Ground” as somehow we 
used to think about it at school. No 


Indians actually lived in Kentucky but 
it was a great hunting ground for 
Cherokees and Chickasaws of the South 
and half a dozen tribes north of the 
Ohio River. They fought plenty among 
themselves and did not exactly extend 
hospitality to the white settlers. One 
learns that Daniel Boone was quite a 
chap, not altogether the rough and tum- 
ble scrapper who marked a hundred 
trees with “D. Boone kilt a bar here.” 
It seems he had a lot of good judgment 
and was a fine builder of roads and 
surveyor of practical routes. He 
opened the way to the blue grass coun- 
try and Dr. Walker, the first white man 
to come into the state, surveyed the 
southern border. It inspires a lot of 
history reading, a trip to Southeastern 
Kentucky. 

A little mountain park visited in the 
proper season offers restfulness that 
one appreciates. Mountain laurel 
abounds and it is beautiful. If you 
look for old moonshine stills they can 
be found. Not used any more but if 


you must have the still they will show 

you four or five in Pine Mountain Park, 

all deserted, however, and dismantled, 
(Turn to page 566) 





Dr. Thomas Walker came through Cumberland Gap in 
1750 and built a cabin. Here is a drawing of the 


facsimile erected near Barbourville. Mountain Laurel 


furnishes the decoration motif. 
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Safety, 


Like Charity, Beg 


BY L. $. CUNNINGHAM 
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ins at Home 


Vice President, Kiwanis Club of Deer Lodge, Montana 


NE of the Public Affairs Activ- 
ities of Kiwanis International 
for 1937-1938 is: “Increased 

assistance in public safety movements.” 

I am wondering if every member of 
this club realizes the responsibility that 
becomes his personal responsibility as a 
Kiwanian in this matter of public 
safety. 

If we accept this responsibility, we 
must live up to it. We are not fit to 
preach safety to others unless we prac- 
tice safety and train our minds along 
these lines. Are we ready to teach 
safety to others? 

I ask each and every member of Ki- 
wanis, “What have you done in the past 
year to further the cause of public 
safety?” I believe Safety, like Char- 
ity, begins at Home. 

When I use the phrase “Charity be- 
gins at Home,” I use it, feeling that the 
author had no selfish motive. Rather, 
that he had in mind if we are tolerant, 
wish to possess good reasoning power, 
and offer guidance to others, we must 
exercise these virtues, first of all, in 
our own home. Therefore, if we are to 
be the disciples of public safety, we 
must set a good example. We must take 
our responsibilities very seriously. I 
do not hesitate to say that a person is 


actually “safer” in the halls of in- 
dustry, or on the high seas, or on the 
fastest railway train in the world, than 
he is upon the highways of our country. 
I will even make a bolder statement, 
“Yes, safer than in your own home.” 
Industries, through organized safety 
campaigns, have reduced their accident 
casualty rate to an astonishing figure, 
over a period of years. 

In comparison the highway and home 
accident casualty rate has steadily in- 
creased. We look with apprehension 
and wonder when we read about the 
daily accident toll of the motor car. 
Yet, home accidents are a close sec- 
ond to the highway record. 

As a consequence of these startling 
facts staring us in the face, we are 
forced to admit industry has found a 
way to control the situation, which 


It would be a good plan to check 
up yourself and the members of 
your family on traffic laws, sug- 
gests this safety-minded Kiwanian; 
also the car could well be looked 
over frequently. 


proves the general public is still not 
any too successfully striving to find a 
way to reduce the toll taken by motor 
cars, and accidents in the home. 

I believe Kiwanis International has 
come to a full realization, as a service 
club, that it becomes our sacred duty 
as such to lend our aid in this very 
commendable and humane endeavor, 
and use our best efforts to further the 
work for public safety. 

To speak briefly upon the progress 
made by industry in accident preven- 
tion work, I will try and explain as I 
see it just how industry has accom- 
plished its objective, to a very remark- 
able degree. 

First of all: Industry has organized 
safety. Surveys have been made. Rules 
have been compiled, put into effect, and 
enforced. Unsafe conditions have been 
corrected to a great extent, and partic- 
ularly, unsafe practices, materially dis- 
continued. 

Managements of industry have 
placed the responsibility for a success- 
ful program squarely upon the shoul- 
ders of “supervision,” just where it be- 
longs. So today in every up-to-date 
factory, upon every railroad and, in 
fact, in all large industry, the super- 

(Turn to page 577) 
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My Personal Page 


PLAY YOUR HAND 


By ROE FULKERSON 


philosophically inclined. Any man who is a philosopher 

realizes what an important part psychology plays in 
life. He realizes that the better posted a man is in psy- 
chology, the better are his chances for success. 

For these reasons and others which may be incidental, 
we have organized ourselves into a small club yclept The 
Society for Psychological Research. Each Friday night 
we meet at the home of one of the members, and with 
some little red, white and blue discs and a pack of cards, 
we practice applied psychology with a ten-cent limit and 
the deuces wild. 

To some minds, poker is a sinful game. It is my firm 
belief that any one who plays bridge or pinochle with a 
pack of cards with which poker can be played, is weak- 
minded and was probably dropped on his head in infancy 
by a careless nurse. 

Last night this highly scientific group was meeting at 
Doe’s house, and the hand to which I wish to refer came 
late in the evening when the losers were playing them high, 
wide and handsome, and the winners were forcing their 
luck. It was stud, and remember, please, that the deuces 
were as wild as a widowed bobcat. 

Tom had a king showing and, in an effort to seem 
modest, he started it with a five-cent chip. Dick said 
they might as well shake out the cheap people and the 
grocery clerks right at the start, and he h’isted it a dime. 
The grocery clerks and cheap people seemed scarce. Every 
one hung around until the bet got back to Tom, who agreed 
that poor company was undesirable, and lifted it another 
dime. This developed the cheap people and the grocery 
clerks. They folded their tents like the Arabs and silently 
stole away, leaving Tom, Dick and Harry. Tom had a 
king showing, as I believe I said. Dick had a queen and 
Harry a nine. The next card Harry got was another nine. 
Dick caught one of the wild deuces to his queen, and 
Tom got something like a five. 

Dick threw caution to the winds. He spun in a ten- 
cent chip and asked how they liked those apples. Tom 
rubbed his chin a moment and hiked it. Harry, with his 
two nines in sight, decided that one more raise would be 
good policy. Dick said his were just as good as ever, and 
he re-raised. Tom called, and after deep thought Harry 
decided he would like to see his next card, so he, too, called. 

On the next deal Dick got the inconsequential card and 
Tom landed a second king. Harry’s card was a seven. 
With a whoop of joy, Tom tossed in a ten-cent chip and 
Harry called. Dick re-raised him, and with Harry in be- 
tween them, they bled him drop by drop, re-raising and 
laughing because he called each time. At long last, 
Dick’s queens didn’t look as good as they had looked, so 
he called. 

The story grows too long. The last card seemed to 
make no difference, so again Tom and Dick began to 
work on Harry like a couple of roustabouts driving the 
peg of a circus tent into the ground. They pounded him 
on one side and then on the other, until at last the hands 
were exposed. Dick had another queen in the hole, mak- 
ing him three. Tom had a deuce as a hole card, making 


l" my Kiwanis club are eight or nine members who are 
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him three of the merriest monarchs in the game, and Harry 
sighed and turned over his hole card, which was a nine. 

“You dern fool!” exclaimed one of the players. “Why 
did you want to play that silly hand?” 

Harry looked at him in amazement and replied, “It was 
the only hand I had, wasn’t it?” 

He bought another stack of chips and began to shuffle 
the cards for the next deal, to the ribald laughter of the 
other six men. 

It seemed very funny at the time, but I got to thinking 
about those three men this morning. There are no more 
active men in our Kiwanis club than the three men who 
played that silly poker hand. Tom is an orator. He is 
the man they call on when they want to present things, 
or when they want to welcome the ladies. He strings 
words together like pearls on a silver thread. He drags 
down the clouds, the moonlight and the wheeling, tilting 
white-winged gulls; he makes the palm fronds whisper and 
the mocking birds sing. His voice thunders like surf on 
a wind swept beach, or it lowers to the tinkle of a brook 
in a woodland dell. 

Dick is an organizer. If he were wrecked on a desert 
island with a darkie, a Dutchman and a mud turtle, he 
would at once organize them, and have the darkie cooking, 
the Dutchman brewing beer and the turtle laying eggs, 
while he would be rushing around helping all of them and 
keeping them working at fever heat and happy doing so. 

Harry has neither of these great abilities. He is a bit 
slow, not at all oratorical or organizational. He is not 
in any way sensational, nor does he stand out in a crowd. 
But when they assign a Kiwanis job to Harry, they forget 
about it, knowing that it will not only be done, but done 
well, and that no fuss will be made about it. He is a 
plodder and a plugger, and is deeply interested in Kiwanis. 

The thought which came to me was that he plays Ki- 
wanis like he played those three nines. He plays whatever 
hand they deal him, and he plays it through to a finish. 
Three queens, three kings, oratory, organizing ability, are 
all flashy and sensational. They get the plaudits and the 
publicity. Three humble nines are none of these things, 
and plodding has none of these compensations. Harry, to 
my mind, is the ideal Kiwanian. Whatever they give him 
to do, he just goes ahead and does it without any blare of 
trumpets or sound of hautboys. He doesn’t need the 
spotlight or the titles, because his is a sense of personal 
responsibility. He knows that you can’t get aces back 
to back every deal. He knows that some one has to play 
the inconsequential cards like the sevens and the nines. 
His is just the job of playing the hand dealt to him, and 
playing it to the best of his ability. 

I have seen three well played nines beat three kings 
in our little game. I have seen three queens fold and 
run in front of three well backed nines. There is always 
a card in the hole, you know. 

It is an open question in my mind who is of the greatest 
benefit to a Kiwanis club—the orator, the organizer or 
the plodder. No! That’s not true. We couldn’t spare 
any of them any more than we could spare Tom, Dick or 
Harry from our poker game! 
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What's Wrong With Popular Music? 


By CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 
Honorary Member, Kiwanis Club of San Diego, California 


Eminent composer in address be- 
fore group of music lovers at 
luncheon and concert preceding 
opening of Chicagoland Music 
Festival “Picks Some Musical 
Crows” and frankly expresses his 
opinion on offerings of modern 
song writers and the reactions of 
their audiences. 


s 
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musical gathering as this Chicago- 

land Music Festival is going to be at 
Soldiers’ Field, and nobody could pos- 
sibly believe more than I do in such 
stimulating public contests. I am look- 
ing forward with keenest interest to 
the work of the many bands and 
choral groups, all good-humoredly and 
enthusiastically competing with each 
other,—no doubt with the same zest 
as that exemplified by the rival factions 
in Richard Wagner’s immortal opera 
“The Mastersingers of Nuremburg.” 

I contend that the idea of the com- 
petitive music festival, whether pro- 
fessional or amateur, is a healthy ac- 
tivity, and mentally and _ physically 
stimulating. And now I am going to 
bring up a subject which, if I am not 
definite about, may throw me liable to 
verbal distortion. To put it all in the 
guise of an old saying, I am now go- 
ing “to pick a crow,” and before 1 am 
through, I may have tried to pick sev- 
eral crows! As much as I love my 
native land, I am, at times, alarmed 
over the American public’s lack of 
artistic standards. Let’s call it just 
plain low taste, if you want to. 

One finds it in every state of the 
Union. It applies to not only musical 
things, but in the lack of wider appre- 
ciation of literary things (although 
the general taste in that field has risen 
far more than in the musical field); a 
lack of interest in good poetry, good 
painting; in the too easy acceptance 
of bad plays, poor radio dramas, or 
cheap musical programs. Of course 
these various fields are from time to 
time giving outstanding, worthy offer- 
ings, which for good taste and down- 
right merit, cannot be beaten. But 
they do not come often enough, nor 
are as yet numerous enough to influ- 
ence any latent tendency toward a dis- 
criminating public standard or good 
taste. In the past few years clever- 


: is thrilling to be a part of such a 


ness and sensationalism have been sup- 
planting sincerity and the thoughtful 
artistic approach. 

Cleverness is being confused and 
too often accepted as merit. The thing 


certainly applies to Broadway as well 
as Hollywood, is found on the concert 
stage as well as in radio, and it is un- 
fortunate for American culture that 
so much cheaply conceived, cheaply 
badly per- 


written, badly produced, 





Kiwanians from Chicago and nei 

greet author of “‘The Spirit of Kiwanis’’ who 

plays important part in_ great music activity 
sponsored by the Chicago Tribune. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS 


Cleverness and sensationalism have 
been supplanting sincerity and ar- 
tistic approach. 

eo 


hboring cities 


- 


Cleverness is being confused and too 
often accepted as merit and is found 
on the concert stage as well as in 
radio, on Broadway and in Holly- 


wood. 
« 


School children have not been taught 
the art of carefully listening and 
carefully discriminating between 
what is worthy and what is unworthy. 


« 
It is deplorable that the various fields 
of entertainment continually pander 
to the lower tastes and preferences 
of uneducated listeners. 
* 
| have never forsaken my early love for 
good popular music but too often 
one finds in some of it the most 
childish, almost idiotic texts. 
« 
| feel that community music is greatly 
abused and badly handled in Amer- 
ica... we see an alarming absence 
of individual or group advancement. 





formed, and badly sung and played 
stuff goes by the name of “entertain- 
ment,” and is silently accepted by the 
general public. Little wonder then 
that when an honest, sincere, and bril- 
liant achievement in the entertainment 
field comes forth, one feels like break- 
ing into loud hosannahs. Some of you 
may tell me it’s all a matter of educa- 
tion and evolution. But I say to you 
that education without taste and dis- 
crimination is no education at all. 

It seems to me that school children 
have not been taught the art of care- 
fully listening and carefully discrim- 
inating between what is worthy and 
what is unworthy in the field of public 
entertainment. If they had been, they 
would not so universally prefer “lady 
blues singers” and “crooners” to sing- 
ers who have real art and sing beauti- 
fully and legitimately, instead of dread- 
fully like the blues singers. 


Again it all boils down to that matter 
of taste that must begin in the cradle 
and continue through to adolescence. 
But music supervisors tell me _ that 
when the children who have had these 
advantages in school, leave the school- 
room and return to their homes, the 
school efforts are rendered nul and void 
by what they hear and see through one 
medium or another, And it is deplor- 
able that the various fields of enter- 
tainment continually pander to the 
lower tastes and preferences of un- 
educated listeners. For “commercial 
reasons,” as they so naively confess, 
they keep alive that cheaper standard 
of music and entertainment, and alas, 
—they give it a more important place 
than they give their more worthy and 
better class material. So much for the 
plucking on that crow! 

And now may I express some opin- 
ions of the matter of popular music? 
I am one worker in the standard-music 
field who has a liking and a great sym- 
pathy for so-called “popular music.” 
I have never forsaken my early love 
for good popular music. I was brought 
up on it, in fact, until my fifteenth 
year. It was the day of the great Sousa 
Marches, the beginnings of rag-time, 
the first awakening of a possible Amer- 
ican spirit, with the tunes of De Koven, 
Victor Herbert, Willard Spenser (do 
you recall “The Princess Bonnie’’?) 
Kerry Mills, and very soon, Irving 
Berlin. I loved them all and the mighty 
good tunes at that time still linger in 
my memory. Much of it was original, 
was musically good, in other words it 
was music for the people, and it still 
is! 

But (and here is another crow to 

(Turn to page 570) 
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Making Over Main Street 



























_ , @ Reading from_top down: Before 
modernization, Main Street in Weslaco looked just 
like Main Street in any other small town. 


By HARRY C. RATLIFF 


Former Lieutenant Governor, Texas-Oklahoma 


District; 


Member, 


Club of Weslaco, 


Kiwanis 


Texas; Secretary-Treasurer, Chamber of Commerce 


Down in a little city in the Rio 
Grande Valley where Kiwanis clubs 
abound, they decided to do some- 
thing about the appearance of 
their principal business thorough- 
fare. The pictures tell the story. 


RRANGING for good-will trips, 
promoting the location of new 
industries in town, codperat- 

ing with farmers in their problems, try- 
ing to get more highways leading into 
the city, and staging trades days to 
increase business for local merchants, 
are some of the every-day duties of a 


small town Chamber of Commerce 
secretary. A good wide-awake secre- 
tary will find plenty of variety in his 
wok, but most of us satisfy ourselves 
with performing the usual duties that 
our directors prescribe for us. 

Many secretaries find many varieties, 
and almost every one will tell you 
about one of his experiences which 
he says is among the most unusual 
pieces of civic development ever to be 
performed. The accomplishment which 
I am going to tell you about falls right 
in with the rest. I am telling you 
about it because Kiwanians were great- 
ly responsible for its completion. 


@ After modernization, Main Street became this most attractive thoroughfare. 


Last year, as Secretary of our local 
Chamber of Commerce, I was called 
into a huddle with two prominent men 
of our city to discuss a proposition 
which entailed the complete transfor- 
mation of Weslaco’s Main Street store 
fronts. ‘“Let’s lift the face of Main 
Street’, said W. D. Miles, representa- 
tive of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, and one of the members of our 
threesome. ‘People will say it can’t 
be done, but it can be done and we'll 
do it’’, said T. G. Cressner, member of 
Weslaco’s Kiwanis club, and the other 
one in our group. This Kiwanian, 
owner of a drug store is not a dreamer, 
but a practical business man. He 
knew the other business men _ in 
Weslaco and he knew pretty accurately 
what the majority of them would think 


of such a plan. Spend their hard 
earned profits to remodel their store 
fronts which were in good condition 
even if they weren’t beautiful? These 
three must be a little crazy! 

Here in the Rio Grande Valley of 
Texas, the farm lands, green the year 
around with growing things, and wide 
acres of groves that produce world- 
famous grapefruit, are crossed and re- 
crossed by palm-bordered highways 
and lazy flowing blue canals and 
resacas. In the midst of such beauty 
there is no room for the kind of town 
that is some folks’ conception of the 

(Turn to page 565) 
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Kiwanians Turn Back Floods 


By EUGENE S. EBY 


Secretary, Kiwanis Club of West Monroe, Louisiana 


(As told to Frederick W. Williamson, Managing Editor, Monroe News-Star and 
Morning World, member, Kiwanis Club of Monroe, Louisiana.) 


West Monroe, Louisiana, adds "It 
Shall Be Done" to "We Build" and 
takes action which makes city 
waterproof. 


tional, “We Build,” the Kiwanis 
Club of West Monroe has added a 
slogan of its own: “It Shall Be Done.” 

The challenge of that device has been 
the inspiration of noteworthy accom- 
plishments by West Monroe Kiwanians 
in the eight years since the club was 
built. 

During the great drouth of 1930, 
when for 100 days not a drop of rain 
fell in all North Louisiana—when crops 
were burned to a crisp under a sizzling 
sun; when famine stalked amid the 
blasted rows of cotton and corn—the 
West Monroe Kiwanis club organized 
community canning clubs, showed the 
rural housewives how and what vege- 
tables to plant in the short season that 
remained after the drouth was over, 
and gave the cotton farmers a lesson 
they have never forgotten in growing 
their own foodstuffs in addition to “cash 
crops.” 

When the community came to realize 


Te THE motto of Kiwanis Interna- 





its needs of a playground, it was the 
West Monroe Kiwanis club that aroused 
public sentiment in favor of purchasing 
a portion of an old plantation and turn- 
ing it over to the city for recreational 
uses. 

When complications arose over the 
construction of a 
new bridge, vital- 
ly necessary in 
carrying the 
great volume of 
traffic over famed 
Dixie - Overland 
Highway, it was 
the influence of 
the West Monroe 
Kiwanis club 
which helped to 
straighten o u t 
t he _ difficulties 
and assure com- 
pletion of the 
structure. 

Whenever 
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West Monroe Kiwanians assembled at the mu- 
nicipal pumping station which was established 
through Kiwanis initiative and activity to protect 
the city from floods. The pumping station and 
equipment was installed at a cost of $85,000, 
bonds for which were sold through efforts of the 
club’s Flood Control Committee. 





Sam Humphries, chairman of the West Mon- 
roe Kiwanis club's Flood Control Committee 
which developed and carried to completion plans 
to protect the city from menace of high water. 


Monroe Kiwanians went out and did it. 

And that was the answer when West 
Monroe was confronted with its flood 
control problem. West Monroe is an 
industrial city of approximately 7,500 
population. The town flows back from 
the right bank of the Ouachita River 
through a rich prairie country to the 
hills that hem it in on the west and 
north. During a 
record high fiood 
stage of the Mis- 
sissippi river in 
1927, the tributary 
Ouachita was un- 
able to disgorge it- 
self, and backwater 
caused inestimable 
damage. In Janu- 
ary, 1932, follow- 
ing an unusually 
early and prolong- 
ed rainy season, 
the Ouachita River 
again overflowed 
its banks with the 
greatest flood in its 


emergencies de- history. Virtually 
manding service the entire town 
to the community was under water 
developed, t he for weeks. The 
challenging slo- “~S \ property damage 
gan went up: “It % will long be re- 
Shall Be Done. Kiwanian C. C. Bell, mayor of West Monroe membered. 

And the West and member of the Flood Control Committee. (Turn to page 578) 
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SOMETHING EVERY MEMBER CAN DO 


membership of our organization in that each and 
every Kiwanian may on October 2 or 3 participate 
in a phase of one of the public affairs activities. 

This is something which every member can do. Differ- 
ent Kiwanians naturally have different interests and capac- 
ities for service so that in connection with a given activity 
it is to be expected that participation will be by only a 
portion of the membership of a given club. But in the 
observance of Loyalty Days, October 2 and 3, each and 
every Kiwanian, whether in Canada or the United States, 
whether at home or on vacation, can take a personal part 
in one phase of the program suggested by our International 
committee in connection with the public affairs activity— 
“Support of churches in their spiritual aims.” 

Loyalty Days is a nation-wide, church-going program 
developed by the Committee on Religion and Welfare 
Recovery, a non-sectarian group including all denomina- 
tions and types of religious organizations. The program has 
as its broad purpose the “bringing of the minds and hearts 
of men back to the consciousness of the fatherhood of God, 
the brotherhood of man, the sanctions of religion, loyalty 
and support of our religious institutions and the worship 
of God.” 

The plan seeks to enlist in every community, leadership 
to develop ways and means for securing attendance at a 
church service by all people, whether members of a church 
or religious organization or not, on either of the Loyalty 
Days, October 2, or October 3. This attendance is of course 
to be in accordance with the individual’s preference for 
church and for day of worship. 

It is obviously most appropriate for Kiwanis to codperate 
in the plans for the observance 
of Loyalty Days because of our 


A member opportunity is presented to the entire 


exceptional opportunity for creative leadership on the part 
of our clubs and leaders. A wide variety of methods is 
possible. Kiwanis clubs can initiate plans for the promotion 
of this program or they may coéperate with plans already 
started in their communities. 

This is a program which should have the support in each 
community on the part of each and every one who has any 
appreciation of moral and spiritual values and of the sig- 
nificance of churches and religious organizations to their 
communities and to the higher life of our nations, 

Many Kiwanis clubs and some districts in the past have 
sponsored “Go To Church Days.” The present program 
of Loyalty Days is similar in intent and purpose but on a 
much broader and larger scale. On Loyalty Days the at- 
tendance of all people and not simply the members of a 
Kiwanis club is the objective sought. 

Our more thoughtful and high-purposed citizens are to- 
day more fully recognizing the necessity for an emphasis 
upon moral and spiritual values. Much has been done for 
material recovery but this is vain without moral and spirit- 
ual recovery. There is an increasing conviction that we 
have not made as great forward strides in moral and spirit- 
ual as in the scientific, economic and social development. 

Dr. H. C. Link, the author of that interesting and sig- 
nificant book entitled, ‘The Return to Religion,” conducted 
a study, the results of which clearly indicate this growing 
conviction. Some 5,000 adults, who represented a cross- 
section of most economic classes and who were distributed 
among 65 cities and towns, were personally interviewed 
under the direction of experienced psychologists. Among 
the questions asked was, “Do you think religion should 
have more influence in the United States?” Of the an- 

swers 76% were in the affirm- 
ative, 16% were in the negative, 











first Constitutional object, “To 


and 8% stated that they did 











give primacy to the human and 
spiritual rather than to the ma- 
terial values of life,’ and sec- 
ondly, because of the approved 
public affairs activity, “Support 
of churches in their spiritual 
aims.” Therefore, the Inter- 
national Committee on Support 
of Churches in Their Spiritual 
Aims is codperating in the en- 
deavor to secure the best possi- 
ble observance of this program 
and Kiwanis clubs as well as 
individual Kiwanians are urged to give leadership in this 
matter, 

Whatever each Kiwanian or his club may do to promote 
this general program for Loyalty Days in line with the 
suggestions of our International committee, there is one 
thing that each and every member can and should do and 
that is personally to attend and, if possible with his family, 
a service of the church of his choice on either of the two 
designated Loyalty Days, Saturday, October 2, or Sunday, 
October 3. 

But it is also hoped that our members and clubs will 
aggressively promote the observance of Loyalty Days in 
their respective communities. This program presents an 





not know. We doubt not that 
a similar study in Canada would 
secure much the same results. 
This study, while not entirely 
conclusive, surely shows an in- 
creased recognition of the need 
for the sanctions of religion and 
established religious agencies. 

The observance of Loyalty 
Days has as its great purpose an 
emphasis upon these truths and 
also the quickening through 
church attendance of the indi- 
vidual’s appreciation of moral and spiritual values and the 
development of a recognition that good citizenship must 
give support to the religious institutions in the community 
because of their unique and essential contribution to its 
best welfare. 

Attend church on either Loyalty Day and do all you 
can personally and through your Kiwanis club to have all 
others in your community do likewise. 
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The winning achievement reports 
in the various divisions will be pub- 
lished in this and succeeding issues 
so that all Kiwanians may be famil- 
iar with the manner in which these 
outstanding clubs functioned. The 
awards covering the year 1936 
were made at the Indianapolis - 
Convention by Charles S. Dudley, 
chairman of the Special Commit- 
tee on Achievement Reports. 


Achievement Reports for 1956 


I. Vancouver, B. C., Winner in Gold Division 


INTRODUCTION 


HE year 1936 has proved to be a 
T ios successful one in the life of 

our Kiwanis club. True, the mem- 
bership total, at the close of the year, 
was slightly below that at the beginning 
of the year but real progress even in 
this regard was made as some members 
who had lost all interest in the welfare 
of our work were dropped. A much 
closer scrutiny over membership pro- 
posals was maintained, with the result 
that we feel we accepted only men who 
will become and remain true Kiwan- 
ians. Due partially to this closer scrut- 
iny, the close observance of attendance 
rules, the readiness of the directors to 
eliminate, insofar as possible all dead- 
wood, and the activity of our Atten- 
dance Committee, the general atten- 
dance average has improved. A new 
record in the club’s attendance history 
was made with an average attendance 
of over 80% for a sixteen weeks period. 
To appreciate this, it must be under- 
stood that a large number of our mem- 
bers travel, and due to the geographical 
location of our city and the sparsity of 
clubs in our province, it is extremely 
difficult for our members to make up 
attendance at other clubs. 

At the close of the year, the amount 
of outstanding dues was very small, the 
lowest it has been for years. The club 
not only operated within its budget but 
increased its assets in spite of the fact 
that several thousands of dollars were 
spent in community welfare work. 

The general morale has materially 
and noticeably improved. 


l. GENERAL 


1. ATTENDANCE 
Every effort was made to raise the 
attendance standard but, due to the iso- 
lated position of the club, it is difficult 
for members to make up attendance. 
However, we created a club record by 
maintaining 80.4% average attendance 
for a sixteen week period. 
Average Average Average 
Month Membership Attendance Percent. 


Jan. 1010 719 71.18% 
Feb. 806 614 76.16% 
Mar. 810 620 76.54% 
April 1022 787 77.00% 
May 824 608 73.74% 
June 836 622 74.40% 
July 1022 667 65.26% 
Aug. 804 548 68.19% 
Sept. 802 661 $2.41% 
Oct. 990 785 79.29% 
Nov. 792 628 79.29% 
Dec. 990 729 73.63% 


Average percentage, January 1 to 
December 31, 1936—74.59%. 


Eleven members registered 100% 
throughout the year. 
Twenty-one members registered 


100% for first half of year. 
Fifteen members registered 
for second half of year. 


2. PROGRAMS 

Our Program Committee made every 
effort to provide for each week through- 
out the year a program that would not 
only be entertaining but that would also 
have a serious appeal to the members. 
The wishes of International were met 
on all possible occasions with regard to 


100% 


the class of programs, and all commit- 
tees were given an opportunity to pro- 
vide entire or part programs. How well 
our Program Committee carried out 
their objective may be seen from a pe- 
rusal of the following programs: 

January 3—Speaker: E. F. L. Stur- 
dee, immediate past president; Topic: 
Activities of the club during 1935; Spe- 
cial Features: Club singing. Presenta- 
tion silver tea service to Honorary- 
Secretary. 

January 9—Speaker: C. E. Thomp- 
son, Lieutenant Governor, Division I; 
Topic: Lucky Seven; Special Feature: 
Club singing. 

January 16—Speaker: Irwin Jones, 
District Governor, Wenatchee, Wash- 
ington; Topic: Installation; Special 
Features: Dinner meeting with ladies. 
Special program. Dancing. Bridge. 

January 23—Meeting adjourned ear- 
ly. Program cancelled in respect to 
memory of late King George V—min- 
ute silence—‘Recessional” sung—spe- 
cial tribute to late King by Kiwanian 
Dr. J. S. Henderson. 

January 30—No speaker; Show day 
— “Major Blowes” Amateur Hour; Spe- 
cial Feature: Advertising show tickets 
distributed. Birthday table. 

February 6—Speaker—Charles_ T. 
Hamilton, president; Topic: Inaugural 
address; Special Feature: Club singing. 
Distribution show auto stickers. 

February 13—Open Forum; Presen- 
tation of suggested club activities; Spe- 
cial Feature: Romilly Boy Choir. Solo- 
ists. Ticket sales teams seated under 
captains. 
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February 20—Speaker: R. R. Hol- 
land, Chairman, Parks Board; Topic: 
Our Changing Problems; Special Fea- 
ture: Kiwanis orchestra. 

February 27—Speaker: Kiwanian R. 
Fromme, Bellingham, Washington; 
Topic: Olympic and Mount Baker Na- 
tional Forests; Special Feature: Pro- 
gram by Bellingham club. Birthday 
table. 

March 5—Speaker: F. C. Boyes, Su- 
perintendent, Boys Industrial School; 
Topic: Apprenticeship; Special Fea- 
tures: Roster distribution. New mem- 
ber introduced. Club singing. 

March 12—Speaker: J. Y. McCar- 
ter, President, Board of Trade; Topic: 
Assessments and Dividends; Special 
Feature: Club singing. 

March 19—Speaker: Mrs. J. S. Mc- 
Kay, Missionary; Topic: The British 
in India and some of the Benefits of 
their Rule; Special Features: Kiwanis 
orchestra. Irish songs. Attendance 
stunt. Two new members introduced. 

March 26—No speaker; Musical pro- 
gram; Special Features: Show financial 
statement. Birthday table. Club sing- 
ing. 

April 2—Speaker: Dr. W. H. Hat- 
field, Rotarian; Topic: Tuberculosis— 
Our Great Community Problem; Spe- 
cial Features: Kiwanis Orchestra. Club 
singing. New member introduced. 

April 9—Speaker: Kiwanian R. L. 
Reid, K.C.; Topic: Kipling—The Man’s 
Poet; Special Feature: Club singing. 

April 16—Speaker: Kiwanian Mayor 
G. G. McGeer; Topic: A Message to 
the Boys; Special Features: K. B. B. 
Day. Little Brother hobby display. Club 
singing. 

April 283—Speaker: Rev. Canon Har- 
old G. King; Topic: Merry England; 
Special Features: St. George’s Day. 
Club singing. New member introduced. 

April 30—Speaker: Rev. A. E. 
Cooke; Topic: The Foundation of An- 
glo-American Friendship; Special Fea- 
tures: United States-Canada Week. 
Club singing. Birthday table. Toronto 
Maple Leafs and Chicago Black Hawks, 
hockey teams, guests. Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, past district governor at head 
table. 

May 7—Speaker: Dr. Harold Hib- 
bert, D.Sc., Ph. D., F.R.C.S., LL.D.; 
Topic: The Function of the University 
in a Changing World; Special Features: 
University of British Columbia Board 
of Governors guests. Presentation Ki- 
wanis gold medal. Club singing. Presen- 
tation illuminated address to Kiwanian 
R. L. Reid, K. C., LL.D. 

May 14—No speaker; Musical pro- 
gram by Elgar Junior Choir; Special 
Features: Tulip and spring flower show. 
Ladies’ day. Presentation flower show 
cups. Kiwanis orchestra. 

May 21—Speaker: R. L. Maitland, 
K.C.; Topic: Empire Day; Special Fea- 
tures: Empire Day program. Kiwanis 
glee club. Introduced two new mem- 
bers. 

May 28—Speaker: Reece H. Hague; 
Topic: Lessons Canada can Learn from 





other Countries’ Mistakes; Special Fea- 
tures: Book day. Birthday table. Club 
singing. 

June 4—Speaker: P. R. Bengough; 
Topic: Trade Unions Avoid Strife; Spe- 
cial Features: Club singing. Introduced 
new member. 

June 11—Speaker: Dr. W. N. Sage; 
Topic: The Background of Vancouver’s 
History; Special Features: In commem- 
oration of 50th anniversary of Vancou- 
ver’s fire. Club singing. Introduced new 
member. 

June 18—No speaker; musical pro- 
gram; Special Features: Rose show. 
Ladies’ day. Kiwanis orchestra. 

June 25—Speaker: Dr. W. H. Brown, 
Stanford University; Topic: How Much 
Is a Life Worth in Vancouver?; Special 
Features: Club singing. Birthday table. 
Introduced new member. 

July 2—Speaker: Harold Rhodes; 
Topic: Golf; Special Feature: Kiwanis 
glee club. 

July 9—Speaker: 
Cleveland, Ohio; Topic: Things to 
Come; Special Features: Introduced 
new member. Gas convention delegates 
guests. Club singing. 

July 16—Speaker: Prof. E. J. Pratt; 
Topic: The Roosevelt and the Antinoe; 
Special Features: Club singing. 

July 23—Speaker: Charles T. Ham- 
ilton, president; Topic: Report of In- 
ternational Convention; Special Fea- 
tures: Introduced new member. Club 
singing. 

July 30—Speaker: Prof. J. Friend 
Day, University of British Columbia; 
Topic: A Year of Jubilee; Special Fea- 
tures: Club singing. Birthday table. 

August 6—Speaker: Dr. R. G. Trot- 
ter; Topic: Is Canada America?; Spe- 
cial Features: Gladiolus show. Club 
singing. 

August 13—Speaker: Sir Nevile 
Wilkinson, K.C.V.O., London, England; 
Topic: Titania’s Palace; Special Fea- 
ture: Club singing. 

August 20—Speaker: Dr. Kiang 
Kang-hu, Chinese Philosopher; Topic: 
Self-salvation and Social Service; Spe- 
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cial Features: Chinese musical trio. 
Chinese Consul guest. 

August 27—Speakers: E. F. L. Stur- 
dee, immediate past president; F. J. 
Elkins, honorary-secretary; Topic: Re- 
port of District Convention; Special 
Features: Program Committee stunt. 
Birthday table. 

September 3—Speaker: Kiwanian 
Dr. M. Blair; Topic: The Under-Privi- 
leged Child in Vancouver; Special Fea- 
ture: Start attendance contest with To- 
ronto. 

September 10—Speaker: Col. W. W. 
Foster, D.S.0., Chief of Police; Topic: 
My Recent Trip to Vimy; Special Fea- 
ture: World War songs. 

September 17—Speaker: T. G. Nor- 
ris, K.C.; Topic: The Romance of Oka- 
nagan Progress; Special Feature: At- 
tendance Committee stunt. 

September 24—Speaker: Hon. Wm. 
Aberhart, Premier of Alberta; Topic: 
Should B.C. and Alberta become an 
Economie Unit? (Broadcast); Special 
Features: One hundred per cent day. 
Birthday table. Glee club. Service clubs 
attended. 

October 1—Closed meeting; Discus- 
sion of coming civic elections; Special 
Features: Introduced new member. Ki- 
wanis orchestra. Club singing. 

October 8—Kiwanian H. Leach, Se- 
attle, Washington; Topic: Service—An 
American Ideal; Special Features: Pro- 
gram by Issaquah Club. Ladies present. 
Club singing. 

October 15—Kiwanis Big Brother 
day; A day at Camp Elphinstone (il- 
lustrated) ; Special Features: Program 
by K. B. B. Committee. Introduced new 
member. 

October 22—Closed meeting; Discus- 
sion of civic matters; Special Features: 
Inter-Club and Sports Committee stunt. 
Club singing. 

October 29—Speaker: Kiwanian R. 
Bone; Topic: The advantages of a Bet- 
ter Business Bureau; Special Features: 
Program by Business Standards Com- 
mittee. Glee club. Presentation Sweeney 

(Turn to page 567) 
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The Little Olympics” bo. 


By HARVEY HOLLAND 
President, Kiwanis Club of Shawnee, Oklahoma 
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Grade School Track Meet sponsored by Shawnee 


Kiwanians teaches sportsmanship, builds character 
and promotes citizenship; more than 5,000 par- 
ticipate. 











in the course of conversation which was running along the 

usual lines of weather, spring fever, etc., mentioned that 
a good way to have an enjoyable afternoon would be for the club 
to hold a track and field meet. 

The conversation spread rapidly around the luncheon table and 
President John Haddock appointed a committee of interested 
members to work out plans. The committee found that the Okla- 
homa Baptist University had its track meet each spring; the high 
school its track meet every year and even the consolidated schools 
of the county held an annual field and track meet. The one thing 
lacking seemed to be that the grade school children had no oppor- 
tunity for this particular sport and physical development. 

The grade schools of Shawnee were invited to participate in this 
first Kiwanis track meet, conceived and born of a few members’ 
personal desire for an afternoon’s recreation. At a cost of less 
than $15.00 and with only a few days preparation, this first meet 
with some 50 contestants has grown into a huge affair which re- 
quires the work of every member in the club to handle the more 
than 200 contestants and the 5,000 spectators. It has indeed 
grown from a foundling to a real “Little Olympics.” 

It was evident that after the first meet, there was a great deal 
more to the track meet than the recreation idea on which it was 
originated. The next year, teachers and principals in the grade 
schools were surprised to see backward and overgrown boys take 
more interest in school work. It was necessary that they stay in 
school throughout the year if they were allowed to participate 
in the track meet. 

The school authorities were astounded at the interest these boys 
were taking in the track meet because they had tried to provide 
recreation and activities in the hope of keeping these youngsters 
interested but had been unable to strike a responsive cord. 

These boys, who were large for their age, behind in their grades 
or below the other children in mental capacity, were kept in school 
only by threats of punishment and were a source of much trouble 
to the school officials. The Kiwanis track meet filled that void 
space and helped to breach the gap for these under-privileged 
children. The oversized or backward boy had found something 
in which he could excel and this had changed him from a school 
“bully” to a courteous and considerate pupil. These boys can 
often be found teaching and instructing the smaller boys in the 
manner of competition and the records reveal several cases where 
this event was the direct cause of preventing a boy from being 
sent to the State Reformatory. We have taken a special interest 
in boys of this class and have tried to follow them on through 
school and in every case they have changed their attitude toward 
education and are developing into fine young men. 

The contestants are divided into two groups for the purpose of 
separating them according to size. Class “A” consists of boys 
over 90 pounds and Class “B” for those boys weighing less than 
90 pounds. Preliminary meets are run and each school selects 
its own team. Through the codperation of the Athletic Depart- 
ment of the Oklahoma Baptist University, track teams and 
coaches from the University assist each school in selecting and 
training the contestants. 

On the day of the track meet, all grade schools are dismissed 
to attend and it is a gay affair with nearly 5,000 children and 
their parents as spectators. The field is decorated by colored 
pennants and flags and the meet is officially (Turn to page 578) 
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Dedicate Two Boundary Peace Tablets 


Two dedications of Kiwanis Boundary 
Peace Tablets took place during July 
at two widely separated points on the 
border between Canada and the Unit- 
ed States. Participating were the Dis- 
tricts of Minnesota-Dakotas and West- 
ern Canada in one event and Ontario- 
Quebec-Maritime and New Jersey in 
the other. 


AT LACOLLE, QUEBEC 


N the 22nd day of July, the tenth 
tablet commemorating over 100 
years of peace between Canada 
and the United States was unveiled at 
Lacolle, Quebec, Canada, in the presence 
of district and International Officers 
and a large group of Kiwanians, their 


e 

q 

! : 
Upper photograph: Group at the ceremonies at Lacolle, Quebec, where the districts of 
regret nr pce ieee and New Jersey sent representatives to dedicate the tablet and 
its beautiful monument. Second to the right of the monument base is Past International 

President George H. Ross. | 
Above: Those who were especially prominent at ceremonies held both at Montreal and 
at Lacolle, Quebec. Seated—Gerald Martineau, Governor, Ontario-C uebec-Maritime Dis- 
trict; Fred. C. W. Parker, International Secretary; F. Trafford aylor, International 
President; John F. Sherman, Governor, New Jersey District; Ray Churchill, President, 
Montreal club; gine l Rendall, Past Governor, New Jersey District; David R. Ken- 
nedy, Chairman, Inter-Club Relations Committee, Montreal club ; Frederick M. Barnes, 
Immediate Past Governor, New Jersey District. 





families and friends. The tablet is 
erected on the grass plot between the 
International boundary line and the 
Canadian Customs House. 

At the International Council meet- 
ing in November, 1935, Governor- 
Elect Frederick M. Barnes of the New 
Jersey District, suggested to Governor- 
Elect Frank Dawson of the Ontario- 
Quebec-Maritime District that the two 
districts join in erecting a peace tab- 
let. In accordance with the suggestion, 

(Turn to page 579) 








AT PEACE GARDEN 


ternational President F. Trafford 

Taylor was the dedication of the Ki- 
wanis Boundary Peace Tablet at the 
International Peace Garden on July 
18. With him on the stage of the great 
outdoor amphitheatre at the gardens 
were Governors Paul H. Brecken of 
the Western Canada District and A. F. 
Branton of the Minnesota-Dakotas Dis- 
trict who both appeared on the pro- 
gram. 

Governor Branton during his stay 
as resident physician of one of the early 
C.C.C. camps at Bottineau, North Da- 
kota, had become acquainted with the 
Peace Garden area and it was at his 
suggestion that the plans for present- 
ing the tablet were made. 

The International Peace Garden is a 
twenty-two hundred acre tract lying 
on the Canadian-American border al- 
most at its exact center. It is only a 
few miles from the geographical cen- 
ter of the continent. There are thir- 
teen hundred acres on the Canadian 
side of the line and nine hundred on the 
United States side. Practically the en- 

(Turn to page 579) 


J te about the first official act of In- 





Upper photograph: A part of the crowd at the dedication ceremonies at the Interna- 
tional Peace Garden, near the geographical center of the continent and near the center 
of the United States-Canada borderline. Participating were the districts of Western 
Canada and Minnesota-Dakotas. 
Above: Standing directly behind the Kiwanis Boundary Peace Tablet is International 
President F. Trafford Taylor. On the left side of the President is Paul R. Brecken, 
Governor of the Western Canada District and on the left is Dr. A. F. Branton, Governor 
of the Minnesota-Dakotas District. 
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IF WOMEN SHOULD STRIKE 


HINK of it for a minute! Imagine 

that pompous business man with 
rows of push buttons on his desk. 
What would happen if all those girls 
in his office pulled a sit-down strike 
on him? Imagine that dowdy little 
secretary of his who produces at his 
divine command all the data in that 
Smith matter. Imagine, if you can, 
what would happen if she had not carefully filed and pre- 
served it for him, and made her suggestions while he was 
dictating. He would be sunk! 

Imagine what would happen if he did not have a wife to 
lay out his clothes for him, tell him when the children’s 
birthdays were, what he should say to Mrs. Whozis after 
he got to the party, and with whom he should dance. Sup- 
pose she should forget to tell him to go to the barber shop, 
forget to send his dress clothes to the cleaner, and forget 
to prepare a menu when important guests were coming to 





dinner. 

Horrors! If all the girls in the department stores should 
go on a sit-down strike, what then? Suppose for a minute 
all the telephone operators, both local and long distance, 
should take off their head sets and stop operating. What if 
all the waitresses should stop serving, and all the nurses 
take off their white caps and pick up a magazine. 

Man, the pompous! Man, the superior being. Man, the 
looker downer on all womanhood! What a helpless pollywog 
he would be. What a deflated balloon he would become. 

Let’s draw the curtain on the picture. Some woman 
might read this and take it seriously! 

“__Let us rail at women, scorn and flout ’em; 
We may live with, but cannot live without ’em.” 


W 
ADULT EDUCATION 


NE afternoon not long ago, a 

parent had to answer the follow- 
ing questions asked by his beloved off- 
spring. What makes an electric light 
burn? Where does the water in the 
faucet come from? What do they call 
that thing the doctor pressed down my 
tongue with? When a dog walks, 
which two legs move together; the two 
front ones, the two side ones, a left front and a right hind 
one, or all four? What makes a wagon roll down hill? How 
do they pasteurize milk? What is a pommel? 

When we realize that the parent asked had been born on 
this continent, had a high-school education and had played 
four years of football in college, it would seem that he could 
give an intelligent answer to all these questions. 

But all over the continent are parents who have American 
born children who are also curious about things. These par- 
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ents may have had little education in their own countries, 
and none here. They have small understanding of our coun- 
tries or their form of government. Are we to leave their 
adult education to Reds, to labor agitators and to anarchists, 
or are we going to urge on our cities, counties, states and 
provinces the importance of adult education, that these peo- 
ple may have a real knowledge of the country in which they 
live and in which they are bringing up their children. 

Not much progress can be made with the children of such 
parents by our school teachers, when the parents are being 
taught by the anti-social agitators in our countries. Father’s 
opinion will still be listened to by his children. 

Adult education for our foreign population is quite as im- 
portant as the education of their children. It is a part and 
parcel of the education of those children, and an important 
part at that. 

Here is real Kiwanis work. There is generally a scarcity 
of teachers for such work, and Kiwanians can well afford to 
give several hours a week in the evening to it. There is diffi- 
culty in inducing these people to come to such schools, and 
here again Kiwanis can help, because the standing of Kiwan- 
ians in the community is such that they inspire trust in the 
minds of our foreign population. 


The world is just. It lets a man place his own value 
on himself, and believes that estimate until he proves 
that he lied on his label. 


SCRAP IRON 


OR many years we, here in the 

United States and Canada, have 
been making scrap iron out of auto- 
mobiles. We have been manufacturing, 
assembling and owning them as no 
other peoples in the world have ever 
done or ever will do. 

Having made them and perfected 
them with their all-steel bodies, we 
have put in most of our time speeding them up to the point 
where we kill each other with them, run them into culverts, 
smash them against moving railroad trains, and try to 
climb telephone poles with them. 

In doing these things, we managed to kill 38,500 people 
in the United States during 1936. This means 105 slaught- 
ered daily. The figures for 1937 show a steady increase, 
despite all the campaigns for safer driving. The Canadian 
figures must be added to these to complete the horrible 
picture. 

In addition to the deaths, we have reduced hundreds of 
thousands of steel-topped automobile bodies to scrap iron. 
For some time these wrecks lay in piles in the automobile 
graveyards on the outskirts of our towns and cities, but of 
late our trains have been loaded with this scrap iron and our 
seaboard docks have been piled high with the debris. Every 
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day slow-going freighters have steamed out toward war 
scared Europe and Asia, laden with this scrap iron. 

As long as gasoline would drive it, we killed each other 
with it in the shape of automobiles. Having wrecked the 
cars, we now ship the scrap to Europe and Asia, where it 
is being made into guns and projectiles. Driven by gun- 
powder, it will again become instruments of destruction. 

Has the world gone crazy? Have we nothing better to do 
than kill ourselves and each other? Statistics show that in 
another twenty years, the birth rate will be less than the 
death rate on this continent. We no longer need wars to 
decimate the population and make living conditions better. 
In twenty more years, civilization will be playing a losing 
game without war. 

Certainly it is high time that Kiwanis and the two coun- 
tries in which it flourishes, gave a serious thought to these 
conditions, and used the influence we undoubtedly have, to 
slow down the slaughter of our people by automobile, and 
to keep our two countries from being involved in the wars of 
Europe. 

Each country has its separate problem in its foreign rela- 
tions, but both countries have a mutual desire to save the 
flower of their young manhood from another such experience 
as we had at the time of the World War. Each nation will 
have to work out its salvation in a different way because of 
different conditions, but the two can combine to halt the 
ruthless destruction of human life from two totally unneces- 
sary causes. 

Public Affairs Committees of both nations should make it 
their business to bring these two great problems before our 
Kiwanis clubs in a manner which will impress them deeply 
on the minds and the consciousness of our membership, to 
the end that automobile speeding and war for profit shall 
become anathema on this continent. 


The theorist ponders long over which was first, the 


hen or the egg. The practical man rejoices that each 
continues to produce the other. 


LIKE ATTRACTS LIKE 


IRDS of a feather do flock together. 
This is not only a wise saw; it has 
the virtue of verity. A man is a mag- 
net, attracting his own to him wher- 
ever he goes. 

Past scenes, past words and past 
deeds are a part of him no less real 
because he is unconscious of them. 
They are to him unconscious stand- 
ards of value and symbols of merit. 

As he goes through life, he gathers unto himself his own, 
his kind, those who speak the language of his tribe. Thus it 
is easy to tell what he is by considering his friends and asso- 
ciates. 

Men are in Kiwanis and stay in Kiwanis because Kiwanis 
is a band of men of like natures, like standards and like 
ideals. They are attracted to each other as naturally as two 
white men seek each other’s society in a land of savage 
blacks. 

Because they have civic consciousness, because they want 
under-opportunitied little children to have a chance, because 
they want clean politics and clean public servants, because 
they want to preserve respect for law and order, they are 
brought together and held in a bond of human sympathy. 

Kiwanis clubs don’t just happen. The Kiwanis organiza- 
tion is an opportunity for men who think the same way, to 
band together and crystallize their thoughts into action, 
knowing that this can be done with greater efficiency by a 
group than by an individual. 

In a room filled with stringed instruments, a note struck 
on one of them will set in vibration every string tuned to 
that note. The high note of Kiwanis has found its respond- 
ing vibrations in the minds of those men who make our 
organization the power for good that it is in two of the 
great nations of the earth. 
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T IS only natural that we should “From the Stern and 
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is but natural that we should have 
more International officers from the 
United States than from Canada. 
These two facts are as self-evident to 
our Canadian Kiwanians as they are 
to the Kiwanians on the south of 
the border. 

It is also true that we of Kiwanis are cognizant of the 
policy of Kiwanis to foster and promote the international 
good will which exists between Canada and the United 
States. 

It is also true that in both our International and district 
conventions, we have speakers who are outside of Kiwanis 
and unaware of this policy of Kiwanis. From time to time 
these speakers have made spread-eagle speeches which have 
lost sight of this important fact. They have been speeches 
of a patriotic character in which the speakers have for- 
gotten the international character of our organization. 

It is not at all likely that any one of these speakers would 
have offended or neglected this basic policy of Kiwanis had 
he known as much of Kiwanis as he should have known. It 
seems highly improbable that any speaker in Canada would 
have wanted to have a listener from the United States feel 
either offended or neglected. It is equally improbable that 
any speaker in the United States would want to offend or 
neglect any Canadian in his audience. 

The answer to the problem is simple indeed. It is the 
duty of every program committee chairman to remind 
speakers of this close relationship between our two countries 
at the time of acceptance of a speaking engagement. 

If no man were asked to address any Kiwanis audience 
without being informed on this point, it is unlikely that we 
would ever have another man offend. This is a duty every 
Kiwanis program committee chairman owes to every speaker 
who appears before the organization. 


Trailer song. “There’s no place like Roam.” 


POWER AND SPEED 


FUNDAMENTAL law of me- 
chanics known to every driver of 
an automobile, is that what you gain 
in power, you lose in speed, and what 
you gain in speed, you lose in power. 
Out on the straightaway, where 
there are no curves, where the road 
has no sandy spots, no mud holes and 
no other highway troubles, the thing 
we need is speed rather than power. We want her geared 
in high so we can make time and get where we are going. 

If we are on a detour where the going is bad, if we get 
into the sand, if the ground is slippery or the mud is deep, 
what we need is not speed but power, real ability to pull her 
out and keep going. 

In selecting officers for a Kiwanis club, this principle must 
not be ignored. The kind of a man to head a Kiwanis club 
is the kind of a man who is adapted to the circumstances of 
that club. If the club is up and going, if it is on the straight- 
away where it can run at high speed, then elect as your 
president the man who has the speed and the cleverness 
necessary to keep that club going at top speed. 

If, however, the club is in the doldrums, if it has slowed 
down, if the going is not so good, pass up the high pressure 
president with the glib tongue, and take on as pilot that slow 
man with the greater power and pull. He will not be so 
spectacular, but he will pull the club out of the rut, get her 
on solid ground and ready for the speedy man to take charge. 

Every club has men of both types, and each makes good 
presidents. The thing to do is to select the right man for 
the right time in the history of the club. At different times, 
each is necessary to the success of the club. 




















You will want to visit beautiful Casa Loma high above the City of Toronto, especially when you 
know that by so doing you will help the West Toronto Kiwanis club carry on its many worth- 
while activities. 


A Kiwanis Club Takes Over a Castle 


By SAMUEL WILSON 
Member, Kiwanis Club of West Toronto, Ontario 


West Toronto makes deal with 

city and exhibits famous Casa 

Loma to visitors with prospects of 

. tremendously enlarging their chil- 
dren's work fund 


HE members of the West Toronto, 

Ontario, Kiwanis club have given 

definite leadership in raising money 
to carry on their extensive work among 
the children of the community. Dur- 
ing the past seven years the club has 
raised nearly $50,000 for children’s 
work, camp holidays for boys, daddy 
work, relief during the depression, 
supplying glasses to needy children, 
and general community building. Last 
year they undertook a new and novel 
enterprise of building a model home. 
They received donations from various 
manufacturers and completed a mod- 
ern home, which was sold and realized 
a profit of $4,000 to help carry on 
their work. 

Now they have engaged in a particu- 
larly novel venture. 

In the City of Toronto there stands 
what is known as the Castle on the 
Hill, Casa Loma. It was built by Sir 


Henry Pellatt in 1911. This magnificent 
structure contains nearly 100 rooms 
and is built of stone on a commanding 
situation overlooking the city of To- 


ronto and Lake Ontario. Its turrets, 
battlements, moat, grounds, conserva- 
tory, banquet rooms, dungeon, wine 
cellar, kitchens, tunnels, and stables 
were created after years of investiga- 
tion, examination and duplication of 
many great castles and workmanship 
of the Old World. The architecture 
is of French baronial style and the 
castle is a most imposing structure and 
one of the outstanding pieces of ma- 
sonry and workmanship on this con- 
tinent. The woodwork, carvings, in- 
laid floors, mantels, tiling, windows 
and staircases all afford a real op- 
portunity of studying the workmanship 
of a past age. One window in the 
reception hall has six hundred and 
ninety-nine panes of glass. There are 
three sets of double doors leading to 
the conservatory, made of solid bronze, 
which were made in New York City ata 
cost of $5,000 each. The dome in the 
conservatory is of stained glass and 
cost about $12,000. The floors of the 
conservatory are of marble and the 
hardwood floors are of teakwood and 
oak of herring bone and parquet style. 
The walls of the library are all panelled 
and carved walnut. The drawing-room 
is of expensive carved oak, while Sir 
Henry’s private room is panelled in 
solid mahogany. There are numerous 
marble mantels, material of which were 
all imported from Europe and in the 
basement there is a private vault, 
swimming pool and ballroom. The 
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building and the stables were heated 
by a large heating plant half way be- 
tween the castle and the stables. 

The castle represents an expendi- 
ture of several million dollars and it 
was acquired by the city of Toronto 
some years ago for arrears of taxes, 
which amounted to about $12,000 per 
year. Since then the structure has 
been a problem for the city as the 
building was too large for any avail- 
able purpose. 

Members of the West Toronto Ki- 
wanis club conceived the idea of opera- 
ting the castle as an attraction for 
tourists, and arrangements were made 
with the city to take the castle over 
for the summer months, paying the city 
of Toronto 25 per cent of the gate 
proceeds therefor. Work was im- 
mediately commenced on the castle 
and about $2,000 was spent by the 
club in repairing and renovating the 
building. The plumbing and electric 
wiring were put in repair, the floors 
were cleaned, polished and painted. 
Over three hundred panes of plate 
glass were replaced. A three hundred 
and fifty gallon tank was installed to 
furnish the necessary hot water. 
Magnificent office furniture was loaned 
by one firm, and expensive electric 
fixtures were loaned by another firm, 
one of the pieces alone originally cost- 
ing $3,500. The extensive grounds 
were beautified and flower beds were 
planted. 

The castle was opened while work 
was going on and from May 29 to 
August 4 there were 51,398 persons 
visited the building, under the direc- 
tion of guides who describe the inter- 
esting features. It takes about one 
hour to make a tour of the castle, tower 
and stables, and special arrangements 
have been made to admit children for 
fifteen cents except on Sundays, while 
the general admission is twenty-five 
cents. 

There are many interesting exhibits 
such as expensive rugs, historic dis- 
plays, furnishings, plants, royal coach, 
etc. In Sir Henry Pellatt’s memorial 
room there is a fine collection of relics. 
There are facilities for teas, dinners, 
and banquets, dancing entertainments 
and garden parties, with full catering 
services. 

The interesting features and the 
castle itself create a unique show place. 
It is expected that the West Toronto Ki- 
wanis club will raise some $10,000 this 
year to be used for the program of 
children’s work and community enter- 
prise in Toronto. 

Members of the Kiwanis club who 
have daily advertisements in the news- 
papers are inserting in their adver- 
tisements some reference to Kiwanis 
such as “Visit Casa Loma when in 
Toronto”. 

Some of the members of the club 
who have been most active in pro- 
moting the project are William Both- 
well, who first suggested the idea and 
is now chairman of the Exhibits Com- 
mittee, and former Lieutenant Gover- 
nor William C. Davidson K.C., who is 
general chairman. 
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The Power 


We have it in our power to make 
lives most glorious, asserts speaker 
in thought-provoking address de- 
livered before club membership. 


AM going to discuss the power of 
| thought and I shall keep away from 

the medical side as much as possible. 

In the early days religion and stoi- 
cism were united with medicine and 
these three had their effect upon the 
progress of man, religion acting mainly 
on the formation of the disposition, stoi- 
c'sm striving to concentrate the atten- 
tion on the external condition and cir- 
cumstances of happiness, while medicine 
in those early days took on a super- 
natural character. 

Miracles of healing have character- 
ized every religion in the world, which 
claimed a supernatural origin. Cures 
by faith and by prayer have been re- 
corded by most if not all the votaries of 
the different great religious systems. 

It is the mind that perceives all pain 
and, since that pain can react upon the 
mind, it logically follows that within 
certain limits the converse of this must 
be true. All bear witness that in some 
way, the mind exercises a great deal of 
influence for good or evil, over the hu- 
man body. 

It has long since been recognized that 
nervous excitability and lack of self- 
control make pain more real and harder 
to bear. 

We all possess in a greater or less 
degree self-control. Self-control is an 
expression of thought power. It is just 
as capable of development and by pre- 
cisely the same means, just so far as 
all members or parts of our bodies are 
under the control of our will, just so 
far can one be made oblivious to suffer- 
ing. 

We all know how some great excite- 
ment will for a time make the weak 
strong, we have all seen some woman, 
under stress of circumstances arise and 
be noble and strong, a very heroine in 
great emergencies. This shows what 
the power of self-control and of circum- 
stances can do even for a mind diseased 
by pain. What possibilities arise then 
in a free and wholesome mind? Time 
and opportunity is seldom wanting, and 
the man who does not quickly see his 
chance and seize it, will lose it, for 
neither wait for any one. 

Go back a little in history and we find 
mad-men worshipped by the savages, as 
dieties, or by their more civilized breth- 
ern, they were regarded as being pos- 
sessed of devils. In mad houses they 
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Ophthalmologist; Member Kiwanis Club of Philadelphia 


were whipped and punished to cure 
their supposed evil tendencies. But the 
light of our more humane civilization 
today is being beneficially shed upon 
this large benighted class, a class which 
is ever growing, as the nervous system 
of men becomes by evolution more de- 
veloped and more highly organized. 

One of the most depressing facts of 
our modern life is the rapidity with 
which the population of our hospitals 
for the insane is increasing. 

Children and old age al‘ke pay their 
tribute every year to the ever in- 
creasing throng. The biological law of 
the survival of the fittest is now modi- 
fied. 

During savagery the more feeble were 
not afforded the protection from the 
rigors of the weather, and from the 
many sources of danger, which the 
unfortunate of our day receive. 

Nervous, hysterical and epileptic chil- 
dren receive more tender care; hence 
their lives are prolonged and many 
times they marry, perhaps a mate as 
unfitted as themselves and an innocent 
posterity pays with bitter suffering for 
this stupendous mistake. 

The mind in embryo is possessed of 
certain capacities and traits. If these 
are properly brought out by its heredity, 
environment and training, it will reach 
its full and grand development. If from 
one of many causes in some respect it 
is hindered the divinest thing of all 
creation is distorted. 

Every human mind contains an ex- 
haustible supply of inert knowledge, 
which exercises no real effect upon the 
character until it is brought into life 
by some outside influence, which stirs 
the imagination. 

We must make a generous allowance 
for the real nature, some naturally con- 
tented, some naturally discontented. 

The mind that is warped and biased 
by a discontented nature should be most 
carefully watched and tendered. The 
temperature of a mind should be a 
happy one, as happiness is condition of 
mind and marks the temperature of our 
thoughts. 

In the subjective consciousness of 
every one there lies dormant, controlled 
by the reason and by the will, all of the 
impulses which if let loose would play 
havoc with the character. 

Right here is where the power of 
thought comes in. It is a simple, phys- 
iological law that any type of thought, 
if entertained for a sufficient length of 
time, will by and by reach the motor 
tracts of the brain and finally burst 
forth into action. 

Thought is the force underlying all. 


Your every act, that is every conscious 
act, is preceded by a thought. Your 
dominating thoughts determine your 
dominating actions. What you would 
have your acts, you must look well to 
the character of the thoughts you enter- 
tain. Thought is always the parent of 
the act. We largely have it in our hands 
to determine exactly what thoughts we 
entertain. 

The mind carries with it the power 
that perpetuates its own type of 
thought, the same as the body carries 
with it, through the reflex nervous sys- 
tem the power which perpetuates and 
makes continually easier its own par- 
ticular acts. Each one can, as I have 
said grow the power of determining 
what types of thought he shall or shall 
not entertain. 

We must not overlook the temptations 
that assail the mind and the morals and 
their effect upon our thoughts. We all 
have it in our power to grow into the 
likeness of the ideals we cherish in our 
hearts. 

There is nothing more true in con- 
nection with human life than the fact 
that we grow into a likeness of those 
things we contemplate. 

As a man thinketh in his heart, so is 
he, is not only literally true but scien- 
tifically true. 

It is absolutely impossible to imprison 
the human soul. Even by the death of 
the senses it cannot be kept in bondage. 
The blind see through their fingers and 
ears, the deaf man hears with his eyes 
and touch; even those unfortunates who 
are both blind and deaf, learn to hear 
with their fingers and literally speak 
words with their mouths. 


Power Over Self 


So one can attain to whatever ideals 
he chooses. You have but firmly to 
make up your mind to accomplish your 
mission in life. Bear in mind, one 
point; the absolute power one has over 
self; firmly resolve that I will be what 
I will to be. Two steps are necessary, 
first to form your ideal and, second to 
follow that ideal continually whatever 
may arise, wherever it may lead you, 
always remembering that the really 
great and strong character is the one 
who is ever ready to sacrifice the pres- 
ent pleasure for the future good. 

Some one has said the “life is a 
parenthesis between two darknesses.” 

DeTouqueville said, “Life is neither a 
sweetness, nor a pleasure, a serious 
affair which we have undertaken and 
which we must conduct and end to our 
honor.” 

(Turn to page 576) 
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A portion of the huge crowd which gathered at the Village 
Park for the Maple Festival. 


the Wyoming County Farm Bureau in 

sponsoring the first Maple Festival to be 
held in New York State. Warsaw is situated 
in the center of one of New York State’s lead- 
ing maple syrup producing areas. It is also 
situated close to large centers of population. 
These two facts led to their sponsoring a 
Maple Festival in an effort to get the city 
consumer, who wanted to obtain high quality 
maple syrup, and the farmer prducers of the 
county together. 

The Festival was staged at the Village Park, 
Warsaw, on Friday and Saturday, April 30 
and May 1. <A committee of farmers ap- 
pointed by the Farm Bureau arranged for 
securing a quantity of syrup to sell at the 
Festival. The Warsaw club’s Committee on 
Agriculture under the chairmanship of Super- 
visor Clayton O. Gallett took care of the local 
arrangements. Kiwanian Wayne Copeland was 
chairman of the Program Committee. A very 
interesting two-day program was arranged, 
which included as the high spots the crown- 
ing of the Maple Festival Queen, Elizabeth 
DeGolyer, and Maple Festival dances pre- 
sented by Chief Nicodemus Bailey of the 
Tonawanda Reservation assisted by a group of 
braves, squaws and papooses. 

Kiwanian Herbert Preston of the high 
school was chairman of the committee that 
arranged for the selection of a representative 
from each high school in the county to com- 
pete for the honor of Queen of the Maple 
Festival. 

Other features at the Festival were ex- 
hibits of syrup-making equipment from the 
hollowed out log and wooden spiles through 
to the modern evaporator that will turn out 
over a gallon of the finest quality syrup an 
hour. Approximately forty gallons of sap 
must be concentrated to (Turn to page 570) 


Tire Warsaw Kiwanis club coéperated with 


Sugar district of New York State scene of 
interesting celebration and now Kiwanians are 
getting ready to repeat their successes. 
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@ Above: Supervisor Clayton O. Gallett, 
left, and Everett H. Clark, Farm Bureau 
Agent, right, test the maple sap. 









@ Upper right: Chief Nicodemus Bailey 
won the Pancake-Eating Contest. 


@ Sugar House at Arcade, New York. 








Gathering the sap from the tapped maple trees in the early spring. 


Warsaw Maple Festival 


By EVERETT H. CLARK 


County Farm Bureau Agent and Member, 
Kiwanis Club of Warsaw, New York 
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ACTIVITIES 

















ONTARIO-QUEBEC-MARITIME 


EDICATED to the cause of interna- 

tional good-will, the Boundary Peace 
Tablet at Lacolle, Quebec, unveiled on 
July 22, sends forth to an anxious 
world a message of amity and friendly 
understanding between nations. It was 
an auspicious event attended by Inter- 
national President F. Trafford Taylor, 
K. C., St. Boniface, Manitoba; Interna- 
tional Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker, 
Chicago, Illinois; District Governor 
Gerald Martineau, Quebec, Quebec; Dis- 
trict Governor John F. Sherman, New- 
ark, New Jersey and many other Ki- 
wanis leaders from the participating 
districts, New Jersey and Ontario- 
Quebec-Maritime. The story in picture 
and word is more fully covered on page 
537 in this issue of The Kiwanis Mag- 
azine. 

Linking up with the Lacolle unveil- 
ing, the visit of the International Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Taylor to the district 
brought a series of delightful contacts 
beginning with the Montreal club’s 
meeting July 22, a ladies’ day, with 
President Taylor and Mrs. Taylor and 
Secretary Parker as honored guests. 
The next meeting was at Ottawa, with 
the Pembroke and Cornwall, Ontario, 
clubs participating. 

On July 26 the presidents and execu- 
tive members of the three Toronto clubs, 
together with past International and 
district officers, entertained the Inter- 
national president and his wife at the 
famous Casa Loma with Lieutenant 
Governor John M. Burden of Riverdale, 
Toronto, presiding and Past Interna- 
tional President George H. Ross of 
Toronto presenting the guests of honor. 

Hamilton, the first Kiwanis club in 
Canada, and host club of the district 
convention to be held September 19-21, 
came into the picture, the Taylors being 
happily received at two auspicious gath- 
erings there, after which their itinerary 
continued to Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
where Kiwanis joys continued. 

With one Western Ontario club inti- 
mating its intention of having a 100 
per cent attendance of its members at 
the district convention in Hamilton, a 
happy rivalry in convention attendance 
has developed. It is safe to say that 
many of the clubs within a fair radius 
of Hamilton will have upwards of 75 
per cent of their members present at the 
convention. Favorable convention at- 
tendance reports come also from the 





more distant sections of this far-flung 
istrict, including a large representa- 


tion from the Maritimes. While in 
Hamilton, International President Tay- 
lor and Mrs. Taylor recorded their con- 
vention registrations. 

The All Kiwanis 


Night inter-club 





CHANGES IN DISTRICT CON- 
VENTION DATES 


The following changes have 
been made in district convention 
dates: 


California-Nevada—October 7-9 
Georgia—October 28-30 











meeting held at Thorold, Ontario, was a 
great success. Lieutenant Governor 
John M. Burden was accompanied by 
several members of the Riverdale, Tor- 
onto, club and Niagara Falls and St. 





























These are the district and the individual club 

awards used in the essay contest conducted by the 

District Committee on Business Standards of the 
West Virginia District. 


Catherines, Ontario, were well repre- 
sented, there being a total attendance of 
nearly 100. Roy Geiger of Welland 
gave the address of the evening which 
was enjoyed by everyone. During the 
evening Lieutenant -Governor Burden 
read a letter from Immediate Past In- 
ternational President A. Copeland Cal- 
len, who sent his greetings. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

HE Kiwanis Clubs of Martinsburg, 

Charles Town and Berkeley Springs 
met with the new Kiwanis Club of Pe- 
tersburg. The gathering was arranged 
primarily to give the new club the bene- 
fit of the experience of the visitors in 
executive work with the Kiwanis pro- 
gram and several phases of the general 
work were presented in discussions by 
the following: Edgar M. Sites, Martins- 
burg, on club programs; Sherl Edler, 
Berkeley Springs, on projects; J. Burns 
Huyett, Charles Town, on inter-club 
meetings; and W. A. Wallace, Martins- 
burg, on methods of financing projects. 

President V. L. Dyer of Petersburg 
presided and G. C. McKown of Martins- 
burg assisted in some informal singing. 

More than 100 Kiwanians, ladies and 
other guests from the Kiwanis Clubs 
of Berkeley Springs, Martinsburg, 
Charles Town, Winchester and other 
points in the section were present at the 
third annual inter-club meeting ar- 
ranged by the Kiwanis Club of Morgan 
County and held, as were the previous 
ones, at CCC Camp Morgan in Cacapon 
State Park. 

Speakers of the evening included Con- 
gressman Jennings Randolph; Linn 
Wilson, in charge of Cacapon State 
Park; J. A. Proctor, a member of the 
Park Committee; Captain W. H. 
Shields, in charge of the CCC contingent 
at the camp; James Offutt and Charles 
S. Trump, members of the Park Com- 
mittee; Kiwanian Edler, Past District 
Governor W. H. S. White and Kiwanian 
Jas. A. Donnelly. 


The essay contest on the subject, 
“Business and Professional Ethics”, 
conducted by the District Committee on 
Business Standards provoked wide in- 
terest and much competition. Five Ki- 
wanis clubs sponsored the contest and 
ten high schools at various locations in 
the State were represented by the 1,000 
students who entered the contest. Each 
Kiwanis club awarded individual med- 


_ als to the students writing the papers 
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selected by them. 

M. I. Stutler, chairman of the Dis- 
trict Committee on Business Standards, 
writes that he believes the contest was 
well worth while in pointing out the 
benefit of business and professional eth- 
ics founded on the teachings of the Gold- 
en Rule. 


WESTERN CANADA 


NTER-CLUB visits are always an in- 

dication of good Kiwanis health and 
good-will throughout the districts and 
these happy and wholesome get-togeth- 
ers are registering splendidly through- 
out the Western Canada District and 
its neighbors to the south, Montana 
and North Dakota. 

The Glasgow, Montana, club paid a 
visit to the Regina club over the week- 
end beginning May 29. The visitors 
were received by the Reception Com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of C. 
W. Jaggs, assisted by Past District 
Governor J. J. Smith and Immediate 
Past District Governor Robert J. Prit- 
tie of Moose Jaw, Ewart Macpherson, 
former lieutenant governor, President 
Roy Drury of Regina and the Ladies’ 
Committee. 

The visitors were taken for a drive 
to various points of interest in Regina 
on Sunday, including the home of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police. Lat- 
er, 250 Kiwanians and guests gathered 
in the Saskatchewan Hotel for a buf- 
fet lunch served by the host club. The 
program on this occasion included 
group singing led by James Dawson 
and several solos. 

The visiting Kiwanians went sight- 
seeing Monday morning. Some vis- 
ited the Glen Harbour Camp, spon- 
sored and owned by the Regina club, 
where some 180 under-privileged boys 
of Regina will have a free summer 
vacation, In the afternoon golf games 
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FOR NEW ENGLAND KIWANIS 
CONVENTION 
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Harry Bloomingdale, a member of the Kiwanis Club of. New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
urges all good Kiwanians in New England to attend the district convention at Springfield 
by means of this attractive poster which he designed. 


were enjoyed by many. The Monday 
noon luncheon was an outstanding 
event. Ask any Glasgow Kiwanian 
about it and he’ll tell you it was the 
finest demonstration of Kiwanis fel- 
lowship that he had participated in for 
many a year. President Drury opened 
the luncheon, after which the gave 
was turned over to Secretary Joseph 
Holland of Glasgow in the absence of 
President Henry O. Morgan of that 
club. Sam Swayze and Micky Francis 
entertained with several songs. 

The speaker of the day was Ki- 
wanian James Harrison of Glasgow. 

Past District Governor Smith, who 
made a presentation of a Union Jack 
to the Glasgow club, spoke briefly of 


The above photograph shows 16 members of the Kiwanis Club of Brandon, Manitoba, and friends 
ready to leave on a two-day we: visit to clubs across the line in North Dakota. President H. 
. Austin stands in the center of the group. 





the common traditions and heritage of 
the Canadian and American people. 

Sixteen Kiwanians and guests left 
Brandon, Manitoba, under the lead- 
ership of President Bud Austin on a 
two-day good-will visit to clubs across 
the line in North Dakota. The first stop 
was made to pick up William Udell, 
vice president of the International 
Peace Garden Association at Boisse- 
vain, Manitoba, a man well-known and 
highly respected on both sides of the 
border. The traveling Kiwanians ar- 
rived at Harvey, North Dakota, for 
lunch, the speaker at this meeting be- 
ing W. J. Allen and the entertainers, 
Humphrey David and Douglas Johnson. 

After being taken to points of inter- 
est in Harvey, the visitors went on to 
Minot, North Dakota, arriving in time 
for an evening meeting. Kiwanians 
Allen and Udell were the speakers on 
this occasion and Kiwanians David and 
Johnson the entertainers. 


Crosby, North Dakota, was reached 
by noon of the next day, where the Ki- 
wanians were guests of that club, as 
were a number of Rotarians from Sas- 
katchewan. Rotarian William Smart 
of Minot, North Dakota, gave an ex- 
cellent address on the good-will and 
friendliness between the United States 
and Canada, and Mr. Udell spoke about 
the wonderful work being done by the 
United States and Canadian govern- 
ments in building a peace garden bridg- 
ing the imaginary line at Boissevain 
where in a few years travelers from all 
over the United States and Canada and 
other parts of the world will assemble 
to see the efforts of those two nations 
to promote peace and good-will in 
building a national monument as an ex- 
ample of two nations living side by side 
in perfect harmony. 

Leaving Crosby, the Canadian Ki- 
wanians stopped at Estevan, Saskatch- 
ewan, to visit the coal strip mining 
areas in that section. 
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It is a very generally accepted fact 
that “group-club” visits are great 
friendship makers. This year is wit- 
nessing many of these in the district, 
one of the more recent being held at 
Fern Cottage near Orillia, the partic- 
ipating clubs, in addition to Orillia, in- 
cluding Penetanguishene, Lindsay, 
Barrie and Midland. Governor Mar- 
tineau, recently returned from Indiana- 
polis, brought to the large assembly a 
very vital and thought-provoking mes- 
sage. The governor’s itinerary during 
the summer will cover Northern On- 
tario and the Maritimes. Several lieu- 
tenant governors have completed their 
official visits and it is fully expected 
that every club will have received like 
attention by the end of August. 

The Ontario-Quebec-Maritime  dis- 
trict conventions have presented year 
by year a continuing story of progress. 
For the 1937 convention at Hamilton 
the stage is now being set in order. It 
will be another great annual reviewing 
of the good work of the past twelve 
months and an opportunity to plan even 
greater achievement in the new year. 
The dates of the convention are Sep- 
tember 19, 20 and 21 and the district 
most cordially invites all Kiwanians 
from the United States and Western 
Canada to attend if they can arrange 
to be in Hamilton at that time. 


CAPITAL 


IWANIS meetings have been held 

in all sorts of places and “wind” 
of a certain variety is not unknown at 
such gatherings, but a meeting was 
held recently which combined the two 
in an unusual way. This was a joint 
meeting of the Kiwanis Clubs of Nor- 
folk, Newport News, Portsmouth and 
Hampton, Virginia, held in the huge 
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The gentlemen pictured above are busy mapping out plans for the 1937 Texas-Oklahoma 
District Convention to be held in Fort Worth, Texas, October 10, 11 and 12. Standing 


from left to right are: 


President William Milberger, Jr., of the Fort Worth club; 


District Governor Tom W. Archer of the Oak Cliff, Dallas, club; Past District Governor 
Walter Morris of Fort Worth; and Immediate Past District Governor Milton E. Batten 
of Enid, Oklahoma. 


wind tunnel of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics at Langley 
Field, Virginia, with District Governor 
George G. Peery as guest of honor. 
The giant apparatus shown in the 
accompanying photograph is a wind 
tunnel 60 feet in width and 30 feet in 
height, used to test the effects of wind 
currents on various types of airplanes 
for the army and navy. A velocity of 
120 miles per hour can be produced 
by supplying 8,000 horse-power to the 
propellers, which circulate the air. 
Another tunnel in which planes may 





The Kiwanis Clubs of Norfolk, ie a News, Portsmouth and Hampton, Virginia, held an inter- 


club meetin 


in the huge wind tunne 
ley Field, 


irginia with District Governor George 


of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics at Lang- 
G. Peery 


as guest of honor. Governor Peery and 


Lieutenant Governor Floyd Moore are seated in the center of the first row. 


be tested under air-speeds up to 500 
miles per hour was also demonstrated 
to the Kiwanians. 


TEXAS-OKLAHOMA 


DisTRICT Governor Tom W. Archer 

of Oak Cliff, Dallas, presented the 
new club of Longview, Texas, with its 
official charter in the presence of more 
than 100 Kiwanians and guests, repre- 
senting the Kiwanis Clubs of Marshall, 
Jacksonville, Waco, Henderson and 
Oak Cliff, Dallas, Texas. The welcom- 
ing address was given by City Manager 
Bill N. Taylor. Lieutenant Governor 
C. D. Molley of Jacksonville acted as 
toastmaster. 

President L. B. Williams and Vice 
President Benjamin Woodal of Mar- 
shall, the sponsoring club, presented 
the Canadian and United States flags 
to President James E. Montgomery in 
a very impressive manner. 

The officers and directors of the 
Longview club are: President, James 
E. Montgomery; Vice President, W. H. 
Knott; Secretary-Treasurer, Harry T. 
Hyams; Directors, O. S. Killebrew, 
Puett L. Willcox, John Held, Jr., J. H. 
Rice, R. B. Williams and S. A. Rey- 
nolds. 

Elaborate plans are being made for 
one of the most constructive and en- 
tertaining district conventions in the 
history of the district. One feature 
as planned in the way of entertainment 
is a “Kiwanis Night” at the world- 
famous Casa Manana at this year’s 
Frontier Fiesta. This show, directed by 
the well-known showman, Billy Rose, 
has been conceded as paramount in 
the show world. A record-breaking at- 
tendance of between 1,200 and 1,500 
is expected to be in Fort Worth for 
this occasion. 
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Members of the Kiwanis Clubs of Windsor, Ontario, and Ypsilanti, Michigan, at an inter-club 


meeting held at Ypsilanti. 


President James Leach, of Windsor, left, center of front row, appro- 


priately shakes hands with President C. M. Loesell of Ypsilanti, the theme of the meeting being, 
“Hands Across the Border.”’ 


MICHIGAN 


ICHIGAN Kiwanians and ladies 
are enjoying the anticipation of 
another district convention in Battle 
Creek, the city that has made food fam- 
ous. The dates will be October 6 and 7. 
The district held its 1927 convention 
in the Food City and it was outstand- 
ingly successful and delightful. The 
Battle Creek Kiwanians distinguished 
themselves in their courtesy, hospitality 
and efficiency. The Boy Scouts of the 
city covered themselves with glory in 
demonstrating what constitutes gra- 
cious service at its peak. With count- 
less “good deeds,” they contributed 
greatly to the comfort and joy of the 
hundreds of Kiwanis guests. 

This year Battle Creek and its public- 
spirited Kiwanians and other citizens 
are better equipped than ever before to 
stage a Kiwanis district convention. 
The new W. K. Kellogg auditorium and 
improved hotel facilities will be helpful 
in making the twentieth annual district 
convention even better than the grand 
1927 event. 

Dr. Bert R. Parrish, general chair- 
man of the District Convention Com- 
mittee, is doing his job with character- 
istic aggressiveness and ability. He is 
receiving splendid coéperation from 
District Governor Stanley Johnston and 
the members of his Convention Commit- 
tee. 

Special features will include fine en- 
tertainment for the ladies; an address 
by Dr. Morris Fishbein, noted speaker 
and writer of Chicago; the governor’s 
banquet; the governor’s ball; much ex- 
cellent music under the direction of 
Harper C. Maybee, chairman of the 
District Music Committee; a golf tour- 
nament, and many other worth-while 
features. 

International Night was observed by 
the Kiwanis Clubs of Windsor, Ontario, 
and Ypsilanti, Michigan, the latter be- 
ing host on this occasion. President C. 
M. Loesell of Ypsilanti presided and the 
program was arranged by F. B. McKay 
of the host club, in codperation with 
George Douglas, Windsor, chairmen of 
their respeetive Committees on Inter- 
Club Relations. 

William R. Shaw and Aloysious Ken- 


nedy spoke on the subject, “Hands 
Across the Border.” Paul Ungrodt 
spoke on “Our City, Our Club.” Other 
speakers included Mark Jefferson and 
Harry Young. 

Ray H. Burrell, chairman of the Mu- 
sic Committee, led the group in singing 
the national anthems of the two na- 
tions and also several Kiwanis songs. 
President James Leach of the Windsor 
club and President Loesell exchanged 
greetings and expressed 
the opinion that more in- 
ternational good will was 
being created by such 
meetings. 

Entertainment for the 
evening was furnished by 
the Mountaineers. Arthur 
Walker, chairman of the 
Sports Committee, report- 
ed that Windsor had made 
a clean sweep of the golf 
tournament in the after- 
noon. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


N interesting and in- 
spirational inter-club 
meeting was held at Mit- 
chell, Nebraska, with the 
visiting Kiwanis Clubs of 
Denver, Colorado, Lara- 
mie, Cheyenne and Doug- 
las, Wyoming, and Scotts- 
bluff, Nebraska, partici- 
pating. Telegrams of 
greeting and best wishes 
were received from Den- 
ver and Greeley, Colorado, 
and Casper, Wyoming. 
District Governor 
George Redhair of Chey- 
enne gave the principal 
address of the evening. 
His talk included a brief 
review of outstanding ac- 
tivities of the Rocky 
Mountain District clubs. 
Secretary-Treasurer G. R. 
McConnell of Laramie al- 
sO gave a report and a 
representative from each 
of the clubs present gave 
a brief resume of out- 
standing projects. 


ement, 
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MISSOURI-KANSAS- 
ARKANSAS 


MORE than 250 people assembled for 

the charter night meeting of the 
Kiwanis Club of Oregon, Missouri. The 
visiting group of Kiwanians and ladies, 
numbering 170, represented 10 of the 11 
clubs in Division V, two clubs in Divi- 
sion II and two clubs in Division VI, as 
well as four clubs of the Nebraska-Iowa 
District—Clarinda, Hamburg and 
Shenandoah, Iowa, and Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

The delegation from the Missouri- 
Kansas-Arkansas District included, in 
addition to District Governor Henry W. 
Thiessen, Lieutenant Governor Ferdi- 
nand Voiland, Jr., District Secretary 
Harold G. Ingham, seven former lieu- 
tenant governors and presidents of 10 
of the visiting clubs. 

Group singing was led by G. Frank 
Smith, assisted by District Treasurer 
D. R. Alexander and the song leaders 
of several other visiting clubs. Lieu- 


tenant Governor Voiland served as 
toastmaster. Following the welcome by 


Kiwanian Frank Petree, mayor of Ore- 
gon, he introduced Governor Glenn L. 
Cavanaugh of the Nebraska-Iowa Dis- 
trict, who extended a most gracious 
welcome to the new club. 

The charter was presented by Dis- 





These officers of the Michigan District took time during a recent 
inter-club meeting of clubs in Division VIII to visit some of the 
tourist attractions at Traverse City, site of the annual National 
Cherry Festival. 1 

Ww. C1 Ann Arbor; District Governor Stanley 
South Haven; and Lieutenant Governor James Robertson, Sault 
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trict Governor Thiessen at the end of 
an inspirational address given by him. 
President Robert A. Jackson responded 
with a splendid talk. 

On behalf of the Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, club President Raymond G. Bar- 
nett presented a set of table flags to the 
Oregon club. Charles W. G. Craig of 
St. Joseph, the sponsoring club, was 
next introduced to present three Kiwan- 
is road signs as the donations of the 
Kansas City, Topeka, Lawrence, Leav- 
enworth and Ottawa, Kansas, clubs; 
and a luncheon bell and striker from 
the sponsoring club. An appropriate 
response was made by Vice President 
Harry L. McIntire. The meeting was 
closed with a brief address by District 
Secretary Harold G. Ingham. 

The officers and directors of the Ore- 
gon club are: President, Robert A. 
Jackson; Vice President, Harry L. Mc- 
Intire; Secretary-Treasurer, Lloyd A. 
Dankers; Directors, G. Frank Smith, 
Paul Bragg, E. F. Kearney, J. A. Milne, 
James M. Curry, C. P. Raiser and Will 
L. Moore. 


NEBRASKA-IOWA 


MORE than 100 persons representing 
Kiwanis clubs of northwest Iowa 
attended an inter-club meeting of Di- 
vision III held at the Storm Lake 
country club, the Storm Lake Kiwanis 
club being host. Golf was the feature 
of the afternoon program and this was 
followed with a banquet and program 
at the club house. Among the speakers 
were W. C. Jarnagin, past president 
of the Storm Lake club and former 
lieutenant governor, and Lieutenant 
Governor Frank Griffith of Fort Dodge, 
Iowa. 


ILLINOIS-EASTERN IOWA 


[IEUTENANT Governor B. F. Walker 
of Winchester, Illinois, presided 
over the charter night meeting of the 
Kiwanis Club of Roodhouse, Illinois, 
which was one of the largest and finest 
ever to be held in the district. Ki- 
wanians and their ladies totaled 344, 
representing the Kiwanis Clubs of 
Winchester, the sponsoring club, Rood- 
house, Jacksonville, Girard, Virginia, 
Springfield, Alton, Edwardsville, East 
St. Louis, Petersburg, Harrisburg, 
Englewood, Chicago, and Griggsville, 
and Lisbon, North Dakota. 

District Governor Jacob W. Myers 
of Harrisburg, Illinois, presented the 
charter to the new club, acceptance 
being made by President E. W. Thomas. 
District Secretary Harry S. Himmel of 
Englewood, Chicago, presented a 
United States and a Canadian flag with 
the compliments of the district, this 
gift being accepted by Director C. T. 
Singer. A. C. Booz of the sponsoring 
club, Winchester, a former lieutenant 
governor, presented a gong and gavel, 
which were accepted by Vice President 
Lowell E. Reeve. 

The Rev. Arthur L. Powell gave the 
invocation, Past President S. G. Smith 
of Winchester led the singing, H. W. 


Smith of Roodhouse gave the address 
of welcome, President William 
O’Reilly of Winchester responding, 
and Secretary W. O. Harp introduced 
the Roodhouse members. Telegrams 
of congratulation were received and 
read from International President A. 
Copeland Callen, International Secre- 
tary Fred. C. W. Parker and Immediate 
Past District Governor Raymond S. 
Blunt. At the conclusion of the pro- 
gram a social hour and dancing were 
enjoyed. 

The officers and directors of the new 
club are: President, E. W. Thomas; 
Vice President, Lowell E. Reeve; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, W. O. Harp; Direc- 
tors, H. W. Smith, J. W. Roberts, 
Robert W. Conlee, Lloyd Coffman and 
C. T. Singer. 

The Kiwanis Club of Paris, Illinois, 
entertained a large group of fellow 
Kiwanians at an inter-club meeting 
which combined a golf tournament with 
a chicken barbecue. It rained most of 
the day, but a few hardy guests played 
golf, with Johnny Simpson of Wash- 
ington, Indiana, several times an ama- 
teur champion, leading the players. 
The barbecue was held in the evening. 


There was special music and com- 
munity singing in addition to the 


awarding of golf prizes. 

The Paris club is only a little over 
a year old but during its brief existence 
it has made .valuable contributions to 
Kiwanis International in Division X of 
the district. 

On July 13 the Kiwanis Club of Win- 
chester, Illinois, entertained the Ki- 
wanis Clubs of Canton, Griggsville, 
Roodhouse and Jacksonville at an inter- 
club meeting at Ocean Trail Park on 
the Illinois River, just west of Win- 
chester. There were 110 Kiwanians 
present, Canton being represented by 
24 members, Roodhouse with 9, Jack- 
sonville with 27, Griggsville with four 
and the remainder from Winchester. 

Canton and Winchester engaged in 
a soft ball game preceding the dinner 





The new club of Roodhouse, Illinois, received its charter at an inter-club meetin 
delegations from many points in the Illinois-Eastern Iowa 
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with Canton winning by a 5 to 2 score. 
Following the ball game a fish dinner 
was served in the park dining hall. 
After dinner President William O’Reilly 
of the Winchester club called on Guy 
Faul of the same club for the welcom- 
ing speech and then each club president 
introduced his members in attendance. 
Each club then put on a stunt for the 
evening’s entertainment. 


OHIO 


HE Kiwanis Club of Ripley, Ohio, re- 
ceived its charter recently from Dis- 
trict Governor Zura M. Walter. There 
were present visiting Kiwanians and 


guests numbering 200 from the Ki- 
wanis clubs of Portsmouth, Cincin- 
nati, Norwood, Akron, Cleveland, 


Northside and Madisonville, Cincinnati, 
Lockland Valley, Hamilton and Dela- 
ware. 

W. Herndon Bristow was general 
chairman of the meeting, while Lieu- 
tenant Governor David V. Attig served 
as toastmaster. The invocation was 
delivered by the Rev. W. S. Dibert. 
Singing was led by George Kah of 
Portsmouth, the sponsoring club. The 
presentation of the charter, which was 
accepted by President J. Morgan Derr, 
was followed by the presentation by 
Immediate Past President Carl J. 
Phipps of a gong and gavel on behalf 
of the Portsmouth club. Dancing fol- 
lowed the program. 

The officers and directors of the 
Ripley club are: President, J. Morgan 
Derr; Vice President, F. A. Germann; 
Secretary, Byron A. Sperow; Treas- 
urer, A. J. Stivers; Directors, H. C. 
Paeltz, Reese Lloyd, M. C. Shaw, N. L. 
Germann, A. J. Kirskaddon, Edward 
L. Campbell and H. P. Drake. 

Nearly 250 Kiwanians representing 
a majority of the clubs of Western 
Pennsylvania and Northeastern Ohio 
participated in the annual Pennsyl- 
vania-Ohio inter-district meeting at the 





_which was attended by 
istrict. 
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Trumbull Country Club at Warren, 
Ohio. Both International and district 


officers were among the distinguished 
guests. Past District Governor William 
A. Williams of Cleveland, Ohio, and Im- 
mediate Past District Governor Frank 
E. Finley of Wilkinsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, both of whom are now serving 
as International trustees, were present, 
as well as District Governor Zura M. 
Walter of Lockland, Ohio, who was the 
featured speaker, Lieutenant Governor 
Ford W. Andrus of Painesville, Ohio, 
and District Secretary Pete Land of 
Akron, Ohio. 

Ohio golfers were successful in de- 
fending their championship record, with 
individual honors going to R. E. John- 
son of Canton, Bruce Henderson and 
Ross Cox of Warren and G. A. Drees 
of Akron. 

Girard, Ohio, with 20 members 
present had the largest visiting delega- 
tion and the Girardites, through their 
president, Carl Mieding, tendered the 
Fellowship Chest of Division IX to the 
Warren club. 


LOUISIANA-MISSISSIPPI 

HE Kiwanis Clubs of Corinth, New 

Albany, Meridian, Oxford, Columbus, 
Greenwood, Amory, Tupelo and West 
Point, Mississippi, were represented at 
the inter-club meeting which was held 
on the campus of the Mississippi State 
College for Women at Columbus, Missis- 
sippi. Dr. B. L. Parkinson, president of 
the college and past president of the 
Kiwanis Clubs of Montgomery, Ala- 
hama, and Columbus, acted as host and 
program chairman. 

In the afternoon the visitors were 
privileged to see the famous drill of the 
college put on by 1200 girls on the 
campus lawn. After dinner the Ki- 
wanians met at the Music Hall Audi- 
torium to hear a 30-minute program by 
the college glee club and string orches- 
tra. 

The high lights of the inter-club meet- 
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Here are some of the Kiwanians and guests who attended the inter-club meeting held on the campus 


of the Mississippi State College for Women. 


The 


group includes International Trustee Samuel F. 


Clabaugh; District Governor Harry O. Hoffman; District Secretary-Treasurer Edward J. Lipscomb; 


and Dr. 


ing were the addresses by District Gov- 
ernor Harry O. Hoffman, International 
Trustee Samuel F. Clabaugh and Dis- 





DISTRICT CONVENTIONS 


Those particularly designated by 
the district officers as responsible 
for the preparation and forward- 
ing to The Kiwanis Magazine of 
material descriptive of District 
Convention activities are urged to 
send this in as promptly as pos- 
sible. Photographs telling of defi- 
nite convention activities may ac- 
company the reading matter. Ma- 
terial and photographs should be 
received in the editorial depart- 
ment of the magazine not later 
than the fifth of the month. 











trict Secretary-Treasurer Edward J. 
Lipscomb. 

Columbus proved to be a splendid host 
and everyone had a fine time at the 
meeting. The affair received wide pub- 
licity in the Mississippi papers. 





The Kiwanis Club of Carlsbad, New Mexico, received its charter at an inter-club meeting at which 


there were visiting Kiwanians from the Kiwanis Clubs of El Paso, Texas, and Roswell, New Mexico. 


B. L. Parkinson, president of the Mississippi State College. 


SOUTHWEST 


HE new Kiwanis Club of Carlsbad, 

New Mexico, received its charter at 
an inter-club meeting which was attend- 
ed by visiting Kiwanians from the El 
Paso, Texas, and Roswell, New Mex- 
ico, clubs. The program included the 
introduction of guests and address of 
welcome by President W. S. Dando, 
past governor of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Arkansas District; selections by a quar- 
tet with special numbers by an orches- 
tra; the presentation of the charter by 
Past District Governor W. R. Blair of 
El Paso with the acceptance apprecia- 
tion speech by Vice President Harold 
Miller; and a talk by Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Robert Banner of El Paso. Ros- 
well, the sponsoring club, presented 
the new club with a gong and Directors 
S. A. Taylor and Leslie Israel pre- 
sented the flags. 

The club is meeting each Wednes- 
day noon at 12:00 at the Crawford 
Hotel. 

Following are the Carlsbad officers 
and directors: President, W. S. Dan- 
do; Vice President, Harold Miller; 
Secretary, W. W. Philips, Jr.; Treas- 
urer, Frank Kindel; Directors, S. A. 
Taylor, Elmer Moss, R. L. Bagnall, 
H. L. Bass, Leslie Israel and J. S. 
Gibson. 

Division II held its annual inter- 
club, ladies’ night meeting recently at 
the La Fonda in Santa Fe, New Mex- 
ico, with the Kiwanis Club of Santa 
Fe as host. All of the clubs of the 
division were well represented—aAlbu- 
querque, Gallup, Raton, Las Vegas 
and Springer. It is interesting to note 
that Gallup brought 19 people to this 
event and they are 200 miles from 
Santa Fe. A total of 130 people were 
in attendance. 


MINNESOTA-DAKOTAS 


NTERNATIONAL Secretary Fred. 
C. W. Parker spent the week of May 
17 to 21 in the Minnesota-Dakotas 
District, speaking each noon and night 
at meetings arranged through District 
Governor Alloys F. Branton. His 
original offer had been made to Gov- 
ernor Branton especially with the 
thought of spending his major. time 
with clubs in the Dakotas. Governor 
Branton in planning the itinerary in- 
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cluded some stops in southern Minne- 
sota. 

In the July magazine reference was 
made to three of the meetings on this 
trip in southern Minnesota, at Albert 
Lea, Rochester and Winona. 

However, during this week Secre- 
tary Parker also addressed inter-club 
meetings at Fargo and Jamestown in 
North Dakota, and Aberdeen, Huron, 
Brookings and Sioux Falls in South 
Dakota, and a noon meeting at Fair- 
mont in southern Minnesota, stopping 
for a breakfast fellowship meeting at 
Worthington en route from Sioux Falls 
to Fairmont. Governor Branton was 
present at the Fairmont and Sioux 
Falls meetings in addition to that at 
Albert Lea as reported in the July 
issue. 

There was excellent club represen- 
tation at these meetings and the eve- 
ning meetings at Sioux Falls and Huron 
were delightfully planned ladies’ nights. 
These ten meetings in five days, with 
the extra brief breakfast meeting at 
Worthington, made a busy week for 
Secretary Parker but his presence and 
Messages were everywhere much ap- 
preciated. 


NEW YORK 


N June 7 the Kiwanis Club of Silver 
Creek received its charter at a 
dinner-dance. Two hundred members 
and guests and their wives were pres- 
ent from Silver Creek, Buffalo, James- 
town, Gowanda, Rochester, Tonawanda, 
Brockport, Kenmore and Dunkirk- 
Fredonia, the sponsoring club. 

Following the banquet, a gong and 
gavel were presented on behalf of the 
Kiwanis Club of Gowanda by Royal 
Gulley. A Kiwanis banner, the gift 
of the Kiwanis Club of Dunkirk-Fre- 
donia, was presented by Immediate 
Past President Kenneth Glines of that 
club. A plaque was presented by the 
Kiwanis Club of Jamestown and the 
American flag, as a gift of the district, 
was presented by District Secretary- 
Treasurer Timothy W. Tinsley. The 
Canadian flag, a gift of the Buffalo 
club, was presented by President Paul 
Kohler. Following these presentations 
the charter was presented by District 
Governor Wellington S. Jones. Lieuten- 
ant Governor Henry B. Hanley served 
as toastmaster during the evening. 

Fine musical entertainment was fur- 
nished at the meeting by the glee club 
of the Kiwanis Club of Jamestown, 
Miss Henrietta Paul of the Fredonia 
Normal School and the Normal School 
Faculty String Trio. The program 
was followed by dancing. 

Following are the officers and direc- 
tors of the Silver Creek club: Presi- 
dent, Allen J. Diefendorf; First Vice 
President, Frank H. Clement; Second 
Vice President, N. B. Pratt; Secretary, 
Howard W. Ward; Treasurer, Robert 
N. Erdle; Directors, Edmund C. 
Barnes, Lee E. Putney, Roy C. Witter, 
Charles T. Ludeman, John W. Robson, 
Stanley W. Watson and Roy J. 
Schrader. 

Approximately 100 Kiwanians and 
guests attended the inter-club meeting 
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A scene at the splendid inter-club meetin 
Kiwanians from the Binghamton, Elmira, 


indicott, Cortland and Oneonta clubs. 


held at Owego, New York, when there were visiting 


At the speakers’ 


table, left to right, are: Secretary Leon I. Beckwith, Cortland; President M. Judson Dutcher, Cort- 


land; E. 


K. Allen, chairman, Program Committee, Owego; District Governor Wellington S. 


Jones, 


Albany; Vice President Vernon Eales, Owego; Lieutenant Governor C. A. Miller, Oneonta; Former 
Lieutenant Governor William Shaffer, Elmira; and Secretary J. R. Owen, Owego. 


at Owego, there being representatives 
present from the Kiwanis Clubs of 
Owego, Binghamton, Endicott, Elmira, 
Cortland and Oneonta. The principal 
address of the evening was given by 
District Governor Wellington S. Jones 
of Albany, and Lieutenant Governor 
Chester A. Miller of Oneonta appeared 
on the program. President Hubert L. 
Smith of the host club presided, Floyd 
E. Richards, Owego, gave the invoca- 
tion and Alan J. Tucker, also of Owego, 
officiated as song leader. During the 
dinner Paul Sprout of Endicott sang 
the Kiwanis song, “All Good Fellows’, 
written by Lester Kaley of Bingham- 
ton. At the close of the banquet the 
Owego free academy chorus under the 
direction of Miss Evelyn Wells sang 
several selec- 
tions. 

On June 30 
the Kiwanis 
Club of Keese- 
ville received its 
charter at a din- 
ner meeting at- 
tended by some 
300 members, 
visiting Kiwan- 
ians and other 
guests from 
clubs in Division 
VII and also 
from the Ki- 
wanis Club of 


a a a a 


: 


St. Lawrence, 
Montreal, Que- 
bec. 


Following the 
dinner the new 
club was pre- 
sented with a 
Union Jack flag 
by President 
Adrien Fran- 
coeur of St. 
Lawrence. The 
American flag 


inter-club meeting. 





was presented by A. H. Cummings of 
Saranac Lake and the Kiwanis banner 
by Lieutenant Governor William J. Hur- 
ley of Lake Placid. President William 
A. Robinson of Plattsburg presented 
the gong and gavel. 

Presentation of the charter was made 
by District Governor Wellington S. 
Jones and appreciation of it was ex- 
pressed by President Victor F. Krakes 
of the new club. 

The officers and directors of the 
Reeseville club are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Victor F. Krakes; First Vice 
President, J. B. Mace; Second Vice 
President, Horatio W. Thomas; Secre- 
tary, Anthime E. Latourelle; Treas- 
urer, Donald Fox; Directors, E. A. 
Laundree, T. A. Quinn, Winfield W. F. 
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Photograph courtesy of Hauser Bob. 


The Kiwanis Club of Silyer Creek, New York, received its charter at a fine 

é Reading from left to right—President William McClena- 

than, Dunkirk-Fredonia; District Governor Wellington S. Jones, Albany; 

President Allen J. Diefendorf, Silver Creek; Lieutenant Governor Henry B. 
Hanley, Rochester; and President Paul Kohler, Buffalo. 
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Two more clubs in the New York District have received charters from District Governor Wellington S. Jones—Kenmore and Keeseville. 
scene at the presentation of the charter to the Kenmore club. 
McCormack, Buffalo; Vice President Kenneth O. Irvin, Kenmore; Fred C. Morton, Buffalo; 
W. Allen, Kenmore; District Governor Jones, Albany ; 
Vice President Roy R. Brockett, Kenmore; Carl Steward, Kenmore. 


ley, Brooklyn; Secretary Alex J. March, Kenmore ; 
its charter. Standing, from left to right, are: 


Randolph, J. H. Evans, Charles Smith, 
Alban J. Fitspatrick and Norman 
Harned. 

The new Kiwanis Club of Kenmore 
received its charter from District Gov- 
ernor Jones at a dinner held on July 
9 at the Buffalo Consistory. The charter 
was accepted by President Herbert W. 
Allen of the new club. The Kiwanis 
banner was presented by President 
Paul J. Kohler of Buffalo, an American 
flag by District Secretary-Treasurer 
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Max B. Webb, Malone, lieutenant governor in 1936; 


Timothy W. Tinsley of Brooklyn and 
the Canadian flag by President Gordon 
Wallace of West Toronto, Ontario. A 
gong and gavel were presented by 
President Elmer Maderer of The Ton- 
awandas club on behalf of his club and 
the Kiwanis clubs of Niagara Falls and 
Lockport, New York. 

Greetings were brought to the new 
club by Lieutenant Governor Henry B. 
Hanley of Rochester. Kenneth O. Irwin 
of Kenmore acted as toastmaster and 





At the left is a 
Standing, from left to right, are: President Paul J. Kohler, Buffalo; Past President Harry C. 
President Elmer O. Maderer, Tonaw anda; President Herbert 


Lieutenant Governor Henry B. Hanley, Rochester; District Secretary-Treasurer Timothy W. Tins- 
At the right, Keeseville receives 


District Governor Jones; President Victor F. Krakes, 
Keeseville; Lieutenant Governor William J. Hurley, Lake Placid; and Past District Governor John W. Genaw ay, Malone. 


Roy Brockett, also of the host club, in- 
troduced the distinguished guests. 

Following are the officers and di- 
rectors of the Kenmore club: President, 
Herbert W. Allen; First Vice Presi- 
dent, Kenneth O. Irwin; Second Vice 
President, Roy O. Brockett; Secretary, 
Alex J. March; Treasurer, George 
Allen; Directors, L. J. Lindgren, Albert 
L. Zilliox, Lester W. Miller, Albert B. 
Wilson, Louis E. Awald, Warren D. 
Smith and Don E. Strickland. 


International President Taylor Visits Chicago Club 


ITH the statement that war is 
the world’s greatest crime and 
that probably the United States 
and Canada are the only two nations 
which today express the real entente 
cordiale making for permanent peace 
and good will, International President 
F. Trafford Taylor made one of his 
first presidential addresses July 29, 
before the Kiwanis Club of Chicago 
and representatives of clubs from a doz- 
en neighboring cities. 
Because of the fact that a midsum- 
mer meeting of the International 


Board of Trustees was scheduled for 
the next day President Taylor was ac- 
companied to the meeting of the Chi- 
cago club by a number of members of 
the board. 

He was introduced by Douglas J. 
Scott, now a member of the Chicago 
club, formerly of Winnipeg and one- 
time International Trustee. 

“The dangers which would destroy 
democracy today come from the dema- 
gogue mob rule, unwillingness of re- 
sponsible, intelligent individuals to 
take part in public affairs and govern- 


ment, and a lack of tolerance combined 
with selfishness,’ President Taylor de- 
clared. 

“Civilization as we know it,’’ he said, 
“ean only be saved through interna- 
tional codperation. And this codpera- 
tion should be sought by all English- 
speaking people and other races who 
believe in survival. Probably the 
United States and Canada are the only 
two nations which today express the 
real entente cordiale making for perma- 
nent peace and good will. 

“There is but one ghastly alternative 





, eee: 





A section of the s 
tional President 
Lester M. Jones; International Secreta 


Past International President Harry E. Karr; Former International Trustee 1g Scott ; 


akers’ table at the inter-club meeting held in ne 
aylor; seated, left to right—District Secretary Harry Himmel ; 


Alfred H. Syverson. 


honoring International President F. Trafford Taylor, K. C. 
Lieutenant Governors William W. Loomis, Rudolph E. Hamann and 
Fred. C. W. Parker; International Trustee W. et Wolcott; Internationa! Vice President George E. Snell; 

Jalter F. Boye, president, Chicago club; International Trustee 
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This picture was taken of the Austin, Chicago, Illinoi$, Kiwanis club’s gang as they lined up before starting on their journey to take in the wondrous 
sights at the Brookfield Zoélogical Gardens on ‘‘Kiwanis Day,’’ when 2000 children were guests of nearly 50 Kiwanis clubs in the District. The Austin club's 


group was one of the largest ones present. 


After dining with their guests, each of the Austin club members, under the leadership of Chairman Carl 


Crane, selected four or five children and acted as their ‘‘big brother’’ for the day. 


if international codperation is thrust 
aside by the nations of the West, and 
the result is ruin,” he intimated. “The 
millions upon millions of people will 
remain unemployed, living standards 
will be lowered, and democxracy will 
have in its place a persecuting dicta- 
torship. 

“The whole world is now thinking 
about war, and there are people who 
would make an attempt to humanize 
it,” he continued. “Our first problem, 
however, is not to try to humanize war 
but to discredit those people who 
think that such a thing is possible. It 
can’t be done! It is indeed a melan- 
choly commentary on present-day Eu- 
ropean politics that such a suggestion 
is given to the United States and Can- 
ada. War is the world’s greatest crime! 
Are we really in the psychopathic ward 
of our cosmic hospital after all, as 
some are inclined to believe? 

“Let it be a reminder that the last 
World War cost 500-billion dollars and 
resulted in 37-million dead and 19- 
million maimed! This staggering ex- 
penditure, used humanely, would buy 
every family in the United States, 
Canada, Great’ Britain, Belgium, 
France, Russia, Germany and Australia 
a $2,500 home, a 5-acre plot of land, 
and $1,250 worth of furniture! 

“Instead it has created a mourning 
band the length of which is nearly 
twice the equatorial circumference of 
the earth!” 





As as 
Vista 
atives are 


eted during a program which follows the meal. 


To overcome the threats of another 
approaching European war, President 
Taylor urged industrial, political, re- 
ligious and other leaders to recognize 


of self-containment shows itself to be 
a false and vicious theory. We cannot 
live unto ourselves alone! It won’t 
work! The entire world is now a unit, 








| 


An old-fashioned picnic supper is held each summer near Mebane, North Carolina, and it is always 
a big attraction for the Kiwanians and their families in Division V of the Carolinas District. Above 
is part of the crowd at this year’s picnic. 


the real causes of impending world 
upheaval. They are not hard to find, 
he suggested. 

“Narrow nationalism is bringing the 
world to ruin. Everywhere the policy 


<a and St. Mary’s and Storm Lake High Schools. The two leading members of each class at the various institutions and t 
In the above picture the Storm Lake Kiwanians pose with their honored guests of 1937. 


and it must trade freely and have 
access to raw materials if nations are 
to live. Furthermore, efforts must be 
directed toward the creation of sound 
international finance,’ he said. 


cial recognition for scholastic achievement, the Kiwanis Club of Storm Lake, Iowa, gives af annual banquet for apaiie students of Buena 
e 


faculty represent- 
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Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
Promotes Safety Work 


Sixty-six boys and girls, members 
of the Junior Safety squads of public 
and parochial grade schools of Grand 
tapids, were entertained as guests of 
the Kiwanis club at a luncheon recently. 
Promotion of safety education in the 
schools has for many years been a 
major interest of the Grand Rapids 
club, The luncheon for squad workers 
whose interest and service has been 
outstanding is an annual affair. The 
members also supply emblems and oth- 
er identifications for the children. 


The children are taught safety and 
proper street conduct, and the princi- 
pal crossings near the schools are 
guarded by safety squad members, who 
lower poles with “Stop” banners on 
them to halt traffic while the children 
cross. 

Because of this junior safety squad 
work in the schools Grand Rapids has 
the enviable record of not a single 
grade school child being killed in a 
traffic accident while going to and from 
school in the last eight years. 


Red Wing and Winona, Minnesota, 
Publish a Tourist Folder 

As a joint venture to attract more 
tourist trade, the Kiwanis Clubs of 
Winona and Red Wing recently issued 
17,000 folders describing the attractions 
of this section of the country. Ten 
thousand of these folders were placed 
in the hands of the Minnesota Tourist 






ACTIVITIE 


CLUB 


Bureau for distribution through its 
facilities among prospective tourists 
throughout the United States. The re- 
maining 7,000 were placed by the two 
sponsoring clubs for distribution in 
various ways. 

“Minnesota’s Old Man River Trail 
Beckons You,” reads the caption on the 
title page of the leaflet, which is de- 
voted to the attractiveness of south- 
eastern Minnesota along the Mississippi 
between the Minnesota border at La 
Crescent (opposite La Crosse, Wiscon- 
sin) and Red Wing. On the title page 
is an Indian chief beckoning from a 
bluff top, with the Mississippi River in 
the background. 

Eleven photographs showing scenes 
in the area are included, with descrip- 
tive matter and two maps, one showing’ 
the location of the “Old Man River 
Trail,” Highway 61, in relation to 
Minnesota and surrounding states, and 
the other the river section from below 
Winona to a short distance beyond Red 
Wing in considerable detail, including 
roads, communities, state parks, river 
dams and locks and other points of in- 
terest along the route. The large amount 
of improvement work on the Mississippi 
in connection with the construction of 
the nine-foot channel and the necessary 
dams and locks in connection with it has 
given the “River Trail” considerable 
added interest, as well as the fact that 
in 1936 the last section of paving was 
completed to make it an all-paved high- 
way to the Twin Cities. 

Sponsored by the two clubs, the ac- 
tual work of laying out the folder and 
getting it to the printers was done 
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largely by the presidents of the two 
clubs concerned—Herman Wiecking of 
Winona and Maynard Street of Red 
Wing. 


Second Annual Home 
Show at Neenah, Wisconsin 


The second annual home show spon- 
sored by» the Kiwanis Club of Neenah 
recently was a splendid success. Thir- 
ty-one merchants and industrialists dis- 
played everything from smart photog- 
raphy to vacuum cleaners, electric re- 
frigerators and suggestions for home 
building and there was distributed lit- 
erature relative to many types of prod- 
ucts. Entertainment was also offered 
on an elevated stage, features being a 
style show and various vaudeville acts. 

The under-privileged children of the 
twin cities of Neenah and Menasha are 
benefitting from the proceeds realized 
from the exhibition. 


Orange-West Orange, New Jersey, 
Finances a Homeless Child 


One of the most interesting activities 
of the Kiwanis Club of Orange-West 
Orange is its financing of a homeless 
youngster who has been placed in a 
home with a “substitute mother.” The 
project is under the sponsorship of the 
Children’s Aid and Protective Society 
of the Oranges which has found 30 
“substitute mothers” to care for 54 
motherless children. Requirements for 
the “substitute mother” and for her 
home are very rigid, assuring the chil- 
dren of an ideal place in which to grow 
up. There must be a normal home at- 








Members of the junior safety squads of the public and parochial grade schools of Grand Rapids, Michigan, were entertained as guests of the Kiwanis Club 


of that city. 
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Wearing tiny bibs marked ‘‘Baby Kiwanian”’ 
and clutching a nursing bottle, six new mem- 
bers were initiated into the Kiwanis Club of 


Normandy, St. Louis, Missouri. An _honest- 
to-goodness goat with long horns was brought 
into the dining room to —- the tradi- 
tional initiation ceremonies. bove, on | 
from left to right, are: R. E. Spaeth, Josep 
Richardson, Jack Love, and Al Kratky. Kneel- 
ing, left, William Maurer and James Heeley. 


mosphere and a home consisting of 
father, mother and one or more chil- 
dren of their own is considered the ideal 
arrangement. 

The Orange-West Orange club is 
proud to share in this splendid work. 


Macon, Georgia, 
Buys Oxygen Tent 

Macon Kiwanians turned newsboys 
recently and in so doing raised suffi- 
cient funds to pay for an oxygen tent 
installed at the Macon hospital and to 
help purchase another. 

The donation of the oxygen tent was 
decided upon by a committee of the Ki- 
wanis club following a heavy mortality 
from pneumonia. While the oxygen tent 
will be helpful for pneumonia patients 
it is also useful in a number of other 
conditions in which difficult breathing 
or lack of oxygen is a symptom. 

Only one other modern oxygen tent 
was found to be in operation in Macon 
when the Kiwanis members decided to 
purchase a new one. The tent has been 
constantly in use since it was received 
and is credited by one of its users with 
having saved her life. 

The special edition of The Evening 
News was made available by Kiwanian 
P. T. Anderson. All of the members of 
the club helped the special committee in 
selling the papers. The committee in 
charge of the tent purchase project con- 
sisted of Sam Orr, Herbert Greenwald 
and H. T. Anderson. As an advisory 
committee three doctors of the club 
served— C. L. Ridley, Charles N. Was- 
den and Alvin E. Siegel. 


Terre Haute, Indiana, Puts 
on Seventh Annual Minstrel Show 


The seventh annual edition of the 
minstrel show staged three nights by the 
Kiwanis Club of Terre Haute was a 
great success, with a generous sum 
cleared for use in the club’s many worth- 
while activities. The minstrel men, like 
the settings for the show, went Ha- 
waiian. Wearing white trousers, white 


blouses and bright colored sashes with 
leis to match, they made a most impos- 
ing appearance. Everybody’s favorite 
was on the list of songs making up the 
musical program and there were a num- 
ber of splendid variety acts and ex- 
cellent dancing numbers. 

Past President Carl C. Jones was di- 
rector of the production. The club re- 
ceived a large amount of publicity in the 
Terre Haute papers on this fine activity. 


Industrial Program Sponsored 
at Newton, North Carolina 


The Kiwanis Club of Newton, under 
the direction of Kiwanian A. L. Shu- 
ford, put on an industrial program re- 
cently to which 40 guests selected from 
the various industries of the communi- 
ty were invited. They were not the 
overseers, but just average men from 
the rank and file of the employed. The 
idea back of the meeting was to pro- 
mote good fellowship and a better feel- 
ing between employees and employers in 
industry. 
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Dr. W. H. Frazier, president of 
Queens-Chicora College at Charlotte, 
North Carolina, delivered a splendid ad- 
dress emphasizing the proper relations 
between labor and capital. Altogether, 
it was a very successful meeting. 


Pasadena, California, 
Honors Outstanding Students 


Young people are one of the chief in- 
terests of the Pasadena club and that 
accounts for the many awards which it 
makes in every public school in the 
community, including the elementary 
schools, the junior and senior high 
schools and the junior college. This 
year the club made 983 awards in the 
elementary grades, 360 in the junior 
high schools, 72 at a technical high 
school and 5 at the junior college. In 
addition to these there were 16 gold 
honor keys awarded to the most out- 
standing pupils in the high schools and 
junior college. 

The awards are made for superior 
mental, moral, physical and spiritual 

















Top picture: Members of the Kiwanis Club of Macon, Georgia, had a street sale of a special edition 
of the Macon Evening News to raise funds for the purchase of an oxygen tent installed in the Macon 


Hospital. It is seen in the lower 
Seigel at the left and President 
As 


hotograph with 
heodore j. Volk, Herbert Greenwald, Andrew Anderson and Ed. 
ell at the right. 


iwanians C. L. Ridley, C. N. Wasden and Alvin 
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development, along with good citizen- 
ship, leadership, codperation, sports- 
manship, ete. A special Award Com- 
mittee from the club meets with the 
school principals in going over the rec- 
ords of the pupils. 

The winners’ names are inscribed on 
a large bronze plaque which the club 
has given to each school, upon which the 
club also engraves all the winning ath- 
letic events of the school teams. These 
honor students, together with their par- 
ents, the school principals and the deans 
of the junior college are entertained at 
a regular club meeting each year. 


Meridian, Mississippi, 
Is a Civic Leader 


The Meridian club launched two proj- 
ects recently which soon became city- 
wide movements. The Kiwanians’ good- 
will visits exchanged with neighboring 
towns drew several thousand people to 
Meridian on “Neighbor Day” after simi- 
lar visits had been paid to various towns 
in the community. Governor Hugh 
White and other State and Federal of- 
ficials were on the program. Features 
of the day were a barbecue, the award- 
ing of prizes and a baseball game. 

The Kiwanis girls’ camp, Meridale, 
built by the club and now valued at over 
$10,000, a community-wide 
project in attracting hundreds of chil- 
dren and grown-ups during a series of 
weekly camps. 


has become 


Greenfield, Massachusetts, 
Kiwanians Are Good Painters 


Since 1925 one of the pet projects of 
the Greenfield club has been the health 
camp maintained for under-nourished 
children in Franklin County. Nearly 
every year the club has done something 
in the way of adding new buildings or 
equipment. There are now eight en- 
closed buildings and a large pavilion, 
situated on the bank of the Green River. 
Here, under the capable direction of a 
staff of trained counsellors, several hun- 
dred under-nourished children are giv- 
en an opportunity to develop their 
bodies and learn habits of hygiene that 
will prove helpful. 

This year the club spent an entire 
day with paint brushes and plenty of 
green paint going over all of the build- 
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A view of some of the Japanese Cherry Trees planted mf the Kiwanis Club of Frederick, Maryland, 


and dedicated 


ings. The work was done under the gen- 


eral leadership of “boss painter” Wil- 
liam Koch. 
Frederick, Maryland, Plants 
Japanese Cherry Trees 
Japanese cherry blossoms such as 


bring thousands of sightseers to Wash- 
ington each spring, now add beauty and 
charm to Frederick’s municipal park, 
thanks to the Kiwanis club of this his- 
toric old town. 

Desiring to create a living memorial 
to deceased members, the club in 1929, 
during the presidency of William T. 
Delaplaine, decided to plant some trees 
in Baker Park, the city’s 29-acre public 
playground, named in honor of Joseph 
D. Baker, Frederick philanthropist and 
honorary member of the Kiwanis club. 
Japanese cherry trees were chosen, and 
the city gladly codperated in the se- 
lection of the location in the park along 
the south bank of Carroll Creek. 

With the aid of a government special- 
ist on this variety of tree and a well- 
known landscape architect, the first 


as a living memoria 


to deceased members. 


planting was started at the “Stonewall” 
Jackson bridge, named for the Con- 
federate general who crossed the stream 
with his troops at this point at the time 
of the reputed flag-waving incident that 
brought lasting fame to Barbara 
Frietchie, the aged heroine of Whit- 
tier’s poem of the same name. They 
were planted in artistic arrangement 
along the winding stream as far west 
as the next bridge, on College (Hood) 
Avenue. So pleased were the city au- 
thorities and the public with this dona- 
tion, that it was desired to extend the 
planting as a new part of the park was 
developed. The Kiwanis club then fur- 
nished the additional trees. The accom- 
panying photograph shows a few of the 
younger trees with some of Frederick’s 
“clustered spires” in the background. 


Brockton, Massachusetts, Stages 
"The Merry Widow" Operetta 


The Brockton club’s presentation of 
Franz Lehar’s operetta, “The Merry 
Widow” for two days last spring was a 
great success and the members were 
highly complimented for putting on 





More than a score of Kiwanians from the Greenfield, Massachusetts, club turned painters for a day and tackled the eight buildings and one pavilion of 
the health camp which is an important interest of the club. Above are some of the members hard at work on their paint job. 
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such an excellent production. Nearly 
3000 people attended the performances. 
The proceeds were used to send a group 
of boys and girls to Bailey’s Health 
Camp at South Hanson for a period of 
eight weeks, these children being 
selected by the different welfare asso- 
ciations. 

Immediate Past President Arthur 
Hendrick was general chairman of the 
production and nearly every member of 
the club served on one of the various 
committees which worked so splendidly 
to make the show the success that it 
was. 


Jacksonville, Florida, 
Adds to Its Work for Girl Scouts 


The Kiwanis Club of Jacksonville, 
Florida, since its origin, has been ac- 
tive in numerous outstanding civic proj- 
ects and has made definite contributions 
in point of service to the community. 
Chief among its objectives has been the 
girl scout movement in the city. 

On Sunday afternoon, June 27, dedi- 








President Nathan Weil, who presided 
at the ceremonies. The handsome bronze 
plaque which accompanied the presen- 
tation of the bath house bore the names 
of the officers of the club and of the Girl 
Scout Committee. Other members of 
this committee, headed by Kiwanian 
Clements, are James G. Bright and 
Robert V. Roberts. 

In addition to the talk by Chairman 
Clements, who has been associated with 
the girl scouts since their organization, 
having served on the Ad- 
visory Committee for a 
number of years, Mayor 
George C. Blume, also a 
Kiwanian, paid high trib- 
ute to the value of the girl 
scout movement as a 
character-building organi- 
zation. Formal acceptance 
of the bath house on be- 
half of the girl scouts was 
made by Dr. Julia Lar- 
moyeux Kline, Commis- 
sioner of the Girl Scout 
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ward look over the years is most grati- 
fying; their forward look is inspiring 
and full of challenge. 


Filer, Utah, Restores 
Boy Scout Troop 


The Filer boy scout troop is rapidly 
showing the results of Kiwanis leader- 
ship. A year ago the troop was dropped 
because of financial troubles. A Ki- 





















Directly aboye: The new bath house, christened ‘‘Ki-wash-ee II’’ which was a gift of the Kiwanis 
Club of Jacksonville, Florida, to the Fs scouts at Camp Chowenwaw. At right, present at the 
r 


dedication ceremonies were: Reading 


om left to right: Miss Elizabeth Cary, local director, Girl 


Scouts of Duval County; Mrs. George Couper Gibbs, chairman, Camp Committee, Girl Scout Coun- 
cil; Dr. Julia Larmoyeux Kline, commissioner, Girl Scout Council; William B. Clements, chair- 
man, Girl Scout Committee, Jacksonville Kiwanis club; Nathan Weil, — Jacksonville Kiwanis 


club; George C. Blume, Kiwanian, mayor of Jac 


catory ceremonies in connection with 
the presentation by the Kiwanis club 
of a bath house to the Duval County 
girl scouts were conducted at Camp 
Chowenwaw. William B. Clements, 
chairman of the Girl Scout Committee, 
made the presentation speech. Built as 
the second unit to the bath house con- 
structed under the leadership of Ki- 
wanian Clements and given to the girl 
scouts, who named it “Ki-wash-ee,” by 
the Kiwanis club in July, 1933, the sec- 
ond building was christened “Ki-wash- 
ee II.” This new bath house is very at- 
tractive; it is built of timber grown on 
the place and is fitted with the most 
modern equipment. 

As a club project the second bath 
house was conceived as an appropriate 
gift to the girl scouts during the admin- 
istration of Immediate Past President 
A. H. Laney and was completed under 


sonville. 


Council of Duval County. Color was 
added to the dedicatory program by the 
participation of 48 girl scouts in their 
uniforms, the plaque being unveiled by 
two of the scouts. 

The Jacksonville Kiwanis club is very 
proud not only of the bath houses which 
it has given the girl scouts but also of 
the years of service in working with 
this organization. In 1931 the club’s 
first Girl Scout Committee was appoint- 
ed. At that time the Girl Scout Council 
was in its formative stage and the Ki- 
wanis club felt that this young organ- 
ization offered a real opportunity for 
service. Consequently, to the girl scouts 
the members pledged their best along 
lines of intelligent, well-organized and 
unselfish and uninterrupted service. 
They have done their “best” in the 
broadest sense of the term. Their back- 


wanis committee early this year de- 
cided to revive the troop. Meetings were 
held with interested citizens to secure 
cooperation and with the Snake River 
Valley Council to determine indebted- 
ness. A scout dance was sponsored. The 
Kiwanis club applied for a troop char- 
ter, a scoutmaster was secured and the 
troop is now in sound financial condi- 
tion. 

Another recent activity of the club 
was the erecting of two road signs ad- 
vertising the club meeting place and 
time. 


Rose Garden Project 
At Emporia, Kansas 

The Emporia club sponsors a rose 
garden in Peter Pan Park in Emporia. 
A major project in 1936, with 950 roses 
planted in a plot 80 x 130 feet in 24 
beds, each of which was cared for by 
some Emporia individual or organiza- 
tion, a lovely showing was made until 
dry weather took a hand. 

Clarence Gladfelter, chairman of the 
committee in charge, mourned the loss 
of half the planting, but 440 replace- 
ments were made last spring. The gar- 
den is a three-year project, the 1937 
major item being the building of a 
stone-pillared pergola. In 1938 a fence 
of climbing roses will be grown around 
the garden and then the project will be 
turned over to the city, which has 
agreed to maintain the park. 


Hiawatha, Kansas, 
Sponsors a City 4-H Club 


A City 4-H Club, believed to be the 
first in America, was organized recently 
under the sponsorship of the Kiwanis 
Club of Hiawatha. George S. Sutton, 
acting chairman of the Committee on 
Boys’ and Girls’ Work, was the origina- 
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A scene at the corner-stone laying of the Preventorium which is being erected by the Kiwanis Club 


of Pensacola, Florida. 


The gentleman with the trowel is Kiwanian Sidney P. Levy. 


In the background 


is a sanatorium also erected by the Pensacola club. 


tor of the idea in the club. All of the 
members of the new 4-H group are at 
work on one or more practical projects. 

A start is being made in a modest 
way while the 4-H club is in an experi- 
mental stage. The perfected plan calls 
for a farm controlled by a board of di- 
rectors, manned by an educated agri- 
cultural specialist who will supervise 
acreage projects for city boys. A re- 
creation center will be included, recrea- 
tion being considered an important fea- 
ture of the plan. 


Pensacola, Florida, Sells 
Bricks for Memorial Fireplace 

The Pensacola club’s project for 1937 
is a preventorium for indigent chil- 
dren suffering from tuberculosis. (The 
club has previously erected tuberculosis 
sanatoriums for white and colored pa- 
tients.) 

The preventorium project is under 
the jurisdiction of the PWA, the Pen- 
sacola Kiwanis club’s share of funds 
amounting to between $2,500 and 
$3,000. The method for the club to raise 
this amount was an original idea of 
Sidney P. Levy, chairman of the Un- 
der-Privileged Child Committee. Into 
the plans of the building, following Ki- 
wanian Levy’s suggestion, is incorpo- 
rated a Memorial Fireplace, to be built 
into the recreation hall. A drive was 
put on by the club to sell bricks for this 
fireplace. All bricks were priced at 
$1.00 each, and this price included the 
name of the buyer which would be in- 
dented into the brick purchased by him. 
Ten-dollar bricks were also sold to firms 
and individuals who wished to donate 
that amount. Many bought bricks at 
$5.00 each. However, the fundamental 
idea was to sell the bricks at $1.00 each. 
Clubs of every description—civic, busi- 
ness, social, religious, et cetera—bought 
bricks. Many bought individual bricks 
for children. In some families five or 
more bricks were bought for the chil- 
dren in the family. 

A contract was made with a Pensa- 
cola brick concern to print the name of 
the purchaser in each brick. Headquar- 
ters were established at the store of 
President Clarence Frenkel at which 


hundreds left their money for bricks. 
Wide publicity was given by the news- 
papers. A parade was staged on the 
opening day of the campaign with the 
members of the club marching through 
the streets pulling toy wagons contain- 
ing bricks. Although the campaign has 
ended and the building is now in the 
course of erection, money still contin- 
ues to come in for the purchase of 
bricks. One school raised $17.00 from 
pennies and nickels brought by children 
to have their school name imbedded in 
a brick. 

The new preventorium will take care 
of 24 patients—12 boys and 12 girls. 
Pensacola has hailed the project as a 
great one! 


Oakland, California, Builds 

Hospital Unit at Summer Camp 
Kiwanis builds and no better example 

of this can be cited than the work of 

the Kiwanis Club of Oakland in build- 

ing a new hospital and first-aid unit for 
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the Oakland Y.M.C.A. summer camp. 
Headed by Edgar E. “Brick” Muller, an 
eager and ambitious group of Oak'and 
Kiwanians journeyed to the new camp 
site and for two days performed the 
actual work of constructing the cabin. 
The club bought the materials in Cak- 
land and these were hauled to the camp 
site in trucks owned by “Truck Oper- 
ator” William Parrish. Then on Sat- 
urday and Sunday the Kiwanians 
worked hard as carpenters actually put- 
ting up the building. 

When Sunday’s work was finished the 
result was a neat, new cabin of red- 
wood construction—siding of rough, 
rustic redwood, roof of redwood shakes 
and the interior walls of plywood. The 
cabin is large enough to provide an 
adequate first aid treatment room, bath 
facilities and one ward which will ac- 
commodate four convalescent boys. 

The building carries the Kiwanis in- 
signia and has been dedicated as a me- 
morial to the club’s late president, Ear] 
D. White, who gave so much of his en- 
thusiasm and effort to the undertaking 
prior to his sudden passing last May. 

The location of this new summer 
camp is on the coast peninsula south of 
San Francisco, about 60 miles from 
Oakland. Set among giant redwood 
trees, the 100-acre tract affords a beau- 
tiful natural camp site and with the 
construction of cabins, a chapel, swim- 
ming pool, shower and locker rooms, 
the camp will be a great boon to the 
boys of the city. 

The Committee on Boys’ Work, of 
which Ira O. Church is chairman, and 
the other members making the trip to 
the camp for the construction of the 
hospital unit, all voted that it was one 
of the best week-ends they had ever 
spent. There were perhaps a few 
bruised thumbs and some stiff muscles 
the week following the building work, 
but no one minded and the memory of 
the trip will live long after the bruises 
are forgotten. 





A group of builders from the Kiwanis Club of Oakland, California, which has erected a new hos- 


tal cabin at the new Y.M.C.A. Boys’ 


Summer Camp. 


Back row, left to right: Virgil Grimsley, 


ast President C. M. Walter, President Edgar E. ‘‘Brick’’ Muller, Wade Snyder, Fred L. Dye, Ira 


QO. Church and Jack Andrews. 


Kneeling, left to right, are: 


Andrew F. Sherman, Past President P. 


J. Kearley and Richard A. Kronke. 
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Members of the Hillsdale high school graduating class were treated to an all-day trip to Detroit by the Kiwanis Club of Hillsdale, Michigan. 


Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, 
Honors Father James Marquette 

June 1, 1937, marked the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of Father James 
Marquette’s birth in Laon, France. To 
commemorate this anniversary fitting- 
ly, the city of Prairie du Chien pre- 
pared an appropriate celebration which 
was held on the grounds of Fort Craw- 
ford Manor School near Father Mar- 
quette’s monument. Four Kiwanians 
appeared on the speakers’ platform, all 
members of the Prairie du Chien club, 
namely, Frank Antoine, Henry H. 
Kleinpell, William Carroll and Past 
President B. A. Kennedy, superintend- 
ent of schools, who was one of the prin- 
cipal speakers. 

A clod of soil from Father Mar- 
quette’s birthplace in France and con- 
secrated sand from his grave at Luding- 
ton, Michigan, were placed in a niche 
at the base of the monument. Nearly 
3,000 people participated in this cele- 
bration. 


Hillsdale, Michigan, Entertains 
High School Seniors 


Each year the Hillsdale club has de- 
voted one meeting to the graduating 
class of the high school, the program 
being in the form of a vocational guid- 
ance meeting, with someone. well- 

















The Marquette Monument, a point of interest 

at Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, where the Kiwanis 

club took part in a tercentenary celebration of 
Father Marquette’s birth. 


versed upon this subject the speaker 
of the day. This year, however, the 
club decided to try something differ- 
ent and the scheme met with the in- 
stantaneous approval of the school of- 
ficials. As is the case in many high 
schools, each year the senior class takes 
a “day off,” better known as “skip 
day” and the students run “wild” with 
the resu't that there are sometimes 
some casualties. 

So this year the Kiwanis club took 
the matter in hand and invited the sen- 
iors to Detroit, transportation being 
furnished by 22 Kiwanians who as- 
sumed responsibility for the five or six 
students who rode in his car. A tour 
through the Ford Motor Car Company, 
River Rouge plant, was the first fea- 
ture. Next was a trip to a baseball 
game, then dinner, and finally to a 
show which rounded out a very busy 
and eventful day for the young people. 


Ilion, New York, Builds 
a Girl Scout Cabin 


A fine new Girl Scout cabin, 16 feet 
by 22 feet, has been erected by the club 
at the edge of one of Ilion’s city parks. 
This is a fine building with a beautiful 
fireplace made of stone at one end and 
a large porch overlooking the park on 
the other. It stands on a hill and is sur- 











The guest of honor at a recent meeting of the Kiwanis Club of 
Punta Gorda, Florida, was ‘‘Uncle Dan’’ C. Beard, chief execu- 
tive of the Boy Scouts of America. He presented a very fine 
talk before the club relative to under-privileged child work. 
‘Uncle Dan’’ is standing in the center of the above group, with 

the members of the Kiwanis club. 


The Kiwanis Club of Greenwood, Mississippi, has erected this 

Kiwanis sign on the main highway coming into Greenwood. 

Reading from left to right, above, are: Ray S. Parker, Carl Kelle 

Boyd E, Webb, President John H. Hinman, Secretary Frank E 

Everett, Thomas Flowers, chairman of the Committee on Publicity, 
and Richard E, Denman. 
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rounded by woods. There is room 
enough in the cabin for from ten to six- 
teen cots and there are electric lights 
and running water. 

The building of the cabin has been 
sponsored in its entirety by the club and 
is being paid for entirely by the mem- 
bers as a direct expression of their 
service to the community. Members of 
the club in charge of this project are: 
George Trevett, Veeder Dorn, Leo Pow- 
ers, Paul Wagner and Marvin Kittle. 


Norfolk, Virginia, 
Rebuilds Camp Kiwanis 

Some weeks ago fire destroyed the 
main building at the Norfolk club’s 
camp for under-privileged children at 
Chesapeake Beach and the club was 
very much concerned as to whether it 
could be rebuilt in time to continue the 
club’s splendid work there for Norfolk’s 
under-privileged children. 

However, the club’s contractor-mem- 
ber, Logan McCloud, took charge of the 
situation, put a large force of men to 
work and the camp was soon ready, 
fully equipped and with many fine im- 
provements, to continue the work. 

While the work of rebuilding was in 
progress the club was carefully select- 
ing the most needy children of the city 
and they were given needed medical at- 
tention, dental work was attended to 
and glasses were fitted where needed. 


Old York Road, Pennsylvania, 
Improves a Highway 

The highway shown in the accom- 
panying photograph is an almost com- 
pleted section of Route 611 leading 
from Philadelphia to Easton and be- 
yond. About five years ago this high- 
way was a narrow, two and one-half 
car width road bordered by a weed- 
grown, abandoned trolley bed and that, 
in turn, bordered by a ditch which at 
times was a raging torrent and at times 
a series of stagnant pools, with the ter- 
races of adjoining properties being con- 
tinually undermined. 

The Kiwanis Club of Old York Road 
took up the project of getting this high- 
way widened and improved. The father 
of the idea, and one of the hardest work- 
ers in carrying it out, was J. W. Bliss, 
a member of the club. Past President 
Max. A. Marschner was also extremely 
active in contacting the various public 
officials in the matter of obtaining the 
development of the road. 

Under the recently improved road, 
which is now five and one-half cars in 
width, there has been installed a large 
storm sewer and a much needed sani- 
tary sewer in addition to the stone walls 
which are shown in the photograph. 


Greenville, Kentucky, 
Erects Memorial Marker 


A memorial marker, dedicated to all 
Muhlenberg County men who served in 
the World War, erected by the Ki- 
wanis Club of Greenville, was unveiled 
recently. The stone, weighing about 
6000 pounds, was erected in the south- 
west corner of the courthouse yard, in 
the heart of the business section of 
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The Kiwanis Club of Greenville, Kentucky, dedicated the memorial marker shown above to all Muhlen- 
berg County men who served in the World War. 


this unusually attractive little city. On 
the stone a bronze tablet was placed, 
with the following inscription: 

“This tablet erected in honor of the 
Muhlenberg County boys who served 
their country during the World War. 
Presented by the Greenville Kiwanis 
Club, 1937.” 

An appropriate program was carried 
out and many veterans were in the 
crowd which attended the ceremony. 
President M. B. McDonald presided. 
The guests of honor were John Tanner 
of Depoy, now in his ninety-ninth year, 
one of the few survivors of the War 
between the States, and five veterans of 
the Spanish-American War. Greenville 
Boy Scouts and members of the Girls’ 
Reserve had parts on the program. 


San Angelo, Texas, Has 
a Variety of Interests 

San Angelo is putting on a great 
recreational program for the boys of 
the city. The members have raised and 
spent over $1,000 thus far on the proj- 


ect. In addition to that activity, they 
are providing transportation for under- 
privileged children who have no means 
of getting to the WPA nursery, besides 
helping to provide ice and milk for the 
nursery. Dr. W. E. Schulkey, chair- 
man of the club’s Under-Privileged 
Child Committee, keeps a close check 
on the children as to their health. 
Other projects during the year have 
included the furnishing of 16 speakers 
to the high school on vocational guid- 
ance and the awarding of prizes for 
the best essays on vocational guidance 
written by students of the high school. 


Madison, Indiana, 
Directs a Corn Club 

The Madison club is again sponsoring 
a corn club in coéperation with the coun- 
ty agent. Ten bushels of certified corn 
were furnished the boys. At harvest 
time a plaque will be presented to the 
boy producing the best corn during the 
season. Each boy who received the 
seed corn last spring will return 60 ears 
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A section of the highway between Philadelphia and Easton which was widened and improved through 


the efforts of the 


iwanis Club of Willow Grove, Pennsylvania. 
inset, originated the idea of this activity in the club and Max 


Kiwanian J. W. Bliss, upper right 
A. Marschner, lower left Tost; — 


extremely active in contacting the various ene hye in the matter of obtaining the development 
of the road. 
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to the Kiwanis Club to be distributed 
to another group of boys next year. A 
Kiwanian has been assigned to each 
boy in the corn club and it is his duty to 
visit, encourage and help the lad. 
Another fine activity of the club was 
the complete furnishing of the new ob- 
stetrical ward in the recent addition to 
the King’s Daughters’ Hospital, this 
ward having a capacity of three beds. 
The members also donated a generous 
amount to the hospital for the physical 


development of under-privileged chil- The Teddy Roosevelt. club sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Elmira, New York, recently put on 
dren. a minstrel show for the benefit of their camp fund. 








adequately for him. The boy must go 
to the Kiwanis “Daddy” each Satur- 
day to give the Kiwanian an opportu- 
nity to get intimately acquainted with 
the boy and enable him to advise and 
encourage him in the problems of his 
daily life. 

The Teddy Roosevelt club recently 
put on a minstrel show which added a 
general sum to their camp fund. The 
Boys’ Work Committee provides funds 
as generously as possible to give de- 
serving boys a camp experience at the 
“Y”? camp. Over 100 boys are members 


The Boy Scouts of the community and the junior band profited from the proceeds of the minstrel ic sav 
show put on by the Kiwanis Club of Meade, Yee which was a great success. of this Teddy Roosevelt Club. 


Elmira, New York, 
Directs Boys’ Club 

To put into a boy’s life something 
that he can get in no other way; to 
be the means of bringing to a boy right 
ideals; to give him a healthy atmos- 
phere and new thoughts; to enable him 
to carry back into his home some of 
the things lacking; all of these are the 
privileges of the Elmira club’s Com- 
mittee on Boys’ Work. 


For several years the club has had 


among its many activities the job of Members of the Kiwanis Club of Memphis, Ful omar poe Bag on a style exhibit in connection with their 














Johnson City, Tennessee, 
Stresses Under-Privileged Child Work 


The Johnson City club, through its 
Under-Privileged Child Committee, has 
made real contribution to child welfare 
in Johnson City for the past several 
years. Under the chairmanship of H. 
D. Miller in the years 1933, 1934 and 
1935, the club became known through 
this committee as an agency promoting 
the welfare of under-privileged children. 


The graduating class of the Douglas, Arizona, High School, made up of 80 members, was entertained During the past three years over 250 
by the Kiwanis Club of Douglas, an annual activity of the club since 1923. Some of the early Se he b : | b 
graduates who were guests of the club are now members of it. operations have been completed by the 





being yokefellow with the Y.M.C.A. in 
promoting the Teddy Roosevelt Club, 
composed of under-privileged boys of 
the teen age, who for one and one- 
half hours every Saturday come to- 
gether at the “Y” to join in the sing- 
ing of peppy songs, listen to worth- 
while speakers, journey to business 
places and industries for inspection 
and knowledge and attend ball games 
and good movies, with something to 
eat and a good swim in the pool. 

No boy can belong unless he is 
under-privileged because of the loss of 





d Members of the cast of the second annual minstrel show put on by the Kiwanis Club of New Iberia, 
one or both parents, or because his Louisiana, for the benefit of its under-privileged child fund, the club’s chief interest. The members 

‘ of the club feel that a minstrel show is a fine way to make money, advertise the club favorably and 
parents have not the means to provide have a good time. 
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club’s physicians. The larger part of 
these have been tonsil operations, with 
several mastoid cases. One young man 
was sent to Philadelphia for a plastic 
operation on a deformed face. Other 
children have been supplied with glasses 
to relieve strained eyes. 

The members of the Under-Privi- 
leged Child Committee are solicited al- 
most daily by public health nurses, 
school teachers and ministers on behalf 
of under-privileged children needing 
medical attention. 

During the past year the club has 
also granted seven scholarships to high 
school students on a basis of scholar- 
ship and a need for financial aid. These 
students have gratified the committee 
in maintaining outstanding scholastic 
records which are undoubtedly due to 
the freedom from financial worry made 
possible by the Kiwanis scholarships. 
It has been the policy of the committee 
to come in contact with exceptional 
graduates from the Junior high school 
so that they can be encouraged to con- 
tinue the work to make a more promi- 
nent place in community life. 

Still another interest in under-privi- 
leged child work is shown by individual 
members of the club who have become 
known as “big brothers” to individual 
under-privileged boys. The plan adopted 
in this work is a weekly conference be- 
tween a “big brother’ Kiwanian and 
his “little brother.” Many of the men 
have thus made fast friends of deserv- 
ing children. In the work of the Under- 
Privileged Child Committee the Kiwan- 
is club is making its greatest contribu- 
tion to the community life in Johnson 
City. 


Billings, Montana, 
Honors Indian Chief 

The Kiwanis Club of Billings, Mon- 
tana, paid a tribute to Chief Plenty 
Coos, famous Crow chieftan, an Indian 
honorary member of the club for many 
years. Under the leadership of Presi- 
dent John A. Keefe, International Vice 
President George E. Snell, Peter Yegen, 
Jr., F. C. Krieg and O. F. Goddard 
made the trip to the chief’s burial site 
near Pryor as a Memorial Day tribute. 


The wreath placed on the grave re- 
sembled the Kiwanis emblem. 

After the trip, President Keefe ap- 
pointed five Kiwanians as members of 
a special committee to sponsor and se- 
cure federal aid in erecting a suitable 
monument to the memory of the Indian 
chief, also to erect and maintain a mu- 
seum building to house the relics in his 
old home. 

Chief Plenty Coos was the Indian 
who held a special ceremonial in Bill- 
ings some years ago at which Interna- 
tional Vice President Snell was adopted 
into the Crow Indian Tribe with the 
name of “Roaring Thunder.” 


Alexandria, Virginia, 
Presents Service Medal 

One of the highest honors conferred 
by a civic club in the community was ac- 
corded Dr. and Mrs. Robert South Bar- 
rett recently when they were awarded 
the Alexandria Kiwanis Club’s Distin- 
guished Service Medal in a joint pres- 
entation at the club’s regular meeting. 
Offered for “distinguished and merito- 
rious service to the community,” the 
medal was presented to Dr. and Mrs. 
Barrett in recognition of their public- 
spirited and generous act in donating 
the handsome Alexandria Boys’ Club 
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Jack Shields, a member of the Kiwanis Club of 

Sheridan, Wyoming, seated at the organ during 

the concert which he gave recently and which 
the club sponsored. 


sey, which trains dogs to aid blind per- 
sons. To help with the cost of send- 
ing Kiwanian Shields, the Sheridan 
club undertook the business arrange- 
ments of a concert in which Kiwanian 





All of the pupils of the Central High School who attained an ‘‘A’’ scholastic ranking for at least 


one sir-wee 


s’ period during the school year were guests recently of the Kiwanis Club of Aberdeen, 


South Dakota, It was the third annual affair staged by the club, members of which are shown above 
with their guests. 


building to the city. The presentation 
marked the fourth time over a ten-year 
period that the Kiwanis club has given 
such an award. 

As a co-feature of the 
meeting, the Kiwanis club 








The Kiwanis Club of Billings, Montana, placed a floral tribute 


entertained honor grad- 
uates and class leaders of 
the George Washington 
High School in keeping 
with a custom established 
years ago. Headed by 
Principal Henry T. Mon- 
cure, nine students were 
present and each made a 
short talk. 


Sheridan, Wyoming, Spon- 
sore a Concert Given 


by Jack Shields 


Jack Shields, a member 
of the Kiwanis club of 


4 the ne a former honorary member of the club, Chief Sheridan, a fine musician 
lenty . famous Crow chieftain. The above Kiwanians consti- , ; ; , ‘ 
tute a special committee appointed to sponsor the erection of a who is blind, was recently 


suitable monument to the memory of the Chief. 
left to right, ¢ 


and Fred C. Krieg. 


: the Gs a Reading from accepted for training by 
are: International Vice President George E. ; y ; 
Snell, President John A. Keefe, O. F. Goddard, Peter Yegen, Jr., the Seeing Eye Institute 


at Morristown, New Jer- 


Shields furnished most of the talent 
on the pipe organ and the cello. The 
program was a splendid one and was 
enthusiastically received by everyone 
in attendance. Assisting on it were 
Mrs. Ralph Fuhrmeister, Miss Ruby 
Pollard and Mrs. John G. Hutton. 


Vocational Conference 
at Mobile, Alabama 


The chairman of the Committee on 
Vocational Guidance, who is also prin- 
cipal of the Murphy High School, had 
the 1500 students in the junior and 
senior classes of the high school indicate 
the profession or vocation in which they 
were interested. The students were then 
divided into sections and a professional 
man or woman was secured to address 
each section. Many of the speakers 
chosen are members of the Mobile Ki- 
wanis club. 

Practically every profession and vo- 
cation was represented. All talks were 
held simultaneously and after the talks 
the speakers held an open forum and 
answered any questions asked by the 
students. Each speaker had been given 
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several weeks in advance of his talk a 
detailed outline of the information 
which should be included in his talk, 
this outline having been prepared by 
the committee chairman. 
Stenographers from the senior class 
of the high school recorded the various 
discussions for use in future work along 
this line. After the talks all the speak- 
ers were the guests of the high school 
at a luncheon held in the school cafe- 
teria. 


Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
Provides Wheel Chairs 

The Niagara Falls club purchased a 
special type of wheel chair at a cost 
of approximately $150 for the use of 
a man who is incurably crippled. An 
additional group of three wheel chairs 
also was purchased. This makes a total 
of nine chairs now available for public 
service. The chairs are loaned free of 
charge for as long a period as required 
and the constant demand proves the 
real need for this type of community 
service. 

The club put on a carnival for three 
days recently, the proceeds of which are 
being used for charity purposes. 





Chicago Heights, Illinois—This was 
the fifth year for the Chicago Heights 
club’s annual minstrel show. It is in- 
teresting to note the increase in the 
attendance each year which would 
seem to indicate that interest in the 
production grows by leaps and bounds. 
In 1933 a total of 1,220 tickets was 


sold; in 1934—1,714; in 1935—1,983; 
in 1936—2,247; and in 1937—3,117. 
Lompoc, California—The Lompoc 


club is responsible for the scenic road 
which has been built over the foothills 
to a look-out point more than 500 feet 
above the floor of the valley, giving a 
magnificent view of the city, the flower 
ficlds and of the entire valley. The 20- 
foot road, constructed with the Kiwanis 
club funds, has been cut out of the 
mountain side on an easy grade. Hun- 
dreds of cars drive up to the look-out 
point every week. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Pleasant Hill, Missouri, 
Hill’’ as part of a state-wide series ‘under the 


the contest went to the club’s under-privileged child fund. 
are the winners of the contest. 


Kansas City, Missouri, served as judges. Above 


to right, Maxine Sharp, first place; 


Panama City, Florida—Aviation Day 
was celebrated and two teachers ex- 
plained in detail the work of an avia- 
tion ground school for pupils whose 
ambition is flying. 


Owosso, Michigan—The club spon- 
sored a safety campaign recently and 
is taking an active part in the ‘Not 
over 50” club. At one of the regular 
club meetings all public officials of the 
county were guests of the 
club and to impress upon 


sponsored a beauty contest to select 
auspices of the Missouri State Fair. 


Berneta Alexander, 


‘“Miss Pleasant 
The proceeds of 
Several members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Reading from left 
third place. 


second place; and Bernice Ross, 


Claremont, California—At the close 
of the last term of school, President J. 
D. Johnson made the presentation of 
the Kiwanis cup at the Claremont high 
school assembly. Each year the cup is 
presented to the high school senior boy 
who has made the necessary scholar- 
ship rating and who receives the larg- 
est number of votes in the Letterman’s 
Club on the question of school sports- 
manship. 





the public the necessity 
for careful driving, a 
wrecked car damaged 
through carelessness was 
put on exhibition outside 
of the hotel which is the 
meeting place of the Ki- 
wanis club. 


Thorald, Ontario—Let- 
ters have been received 
from parents thanking the 
club for supplying glasses 
to their children, also a 
letter from Scoutmaster McIntosh 
thanking the Kiwanians for supplying 
transportation for the scouts in the 
community who attended the jamboree 
at Rochester, New York, the oan Cana- 
dian troop to attend. 


The 
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It was a great day for the boys who were also guests of the Kiwanis Club of Framingham, Massa- 


chusetts, when Tom Mix, famous motion picture actor and a former member of the 


iwanis Club 


of Peru, Indiana, visited the club. 


Kiwanis Club 
booth on Sunday, 
the International Convention at Indianapolis to stop over. 





of Richmond, Indiana, arranged a welcome 
June 20, inviting Kiwanians on their way to 


Rochester, New York—The “Joy 
Car” which is under the supervision 
of the Under-Privileged Child Com- 


mittee, has been busy making trips to 
the various parks and lakes in the vicin- 
ity, conveying children from play- 
grounds, homes and institutions, as 
well as adults from homes. During a 
single month of operation the car was 
enjoyed by 1300 children and 230 
adults. 


Concord, New Hampshire—This was 
the seventh year for the high and pre- 
paratory school track meet sponsored 
by the Concord club and 2138 athletes 
from 16 different schools participated 
in it. Each year the Concord club has 
arranged a program which has brought 
an increase in the entries and schools 
over the previous year. The high man 
in each class of events was presented 
with a gold medal. This event is an- 
ticipated by students from all parts of 
New Hampshire. 


Springer, Arizona—The Springer 
club reports sponsoring a boy scout 
troop as a new activity. 
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Sioux Falls, South Dakota—During 
the past school year it was the prac- 
tice of the club to invite one high 
chool student each month to be a guest 
of the club, the boy thus honored be- 
ing selected by the principal of the 
school for his excellent school record. 
This plan has met with many favorable 
comments and the boys chosen to be 
guests of the club count it a great priv- 
ilege. 


Hickory, North Carolina—The mem- 
bers recently held their regular meet- 
ing at a rural school and each Kiwanian 
contributed at least one book to its 
library. 


North St. Louis, Missouri—Three 
children of school age who were in 
need of footwear are thankful to 
North St. Louis Kiwanians for the 
shoes and galoshes which were fur- 
nished them. The club is also supply- 
ing the family with milk every day 
and with breakfast cereals. 


Painesville, Ohio—The Committee 
on Publicity has erected five road signs 
on the main arteries of the city. These 
signs are of cast aluminum. 
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A new anaesthetic machine was presented by the Kiwanis Club of Montreal, Quebec, to 

the Catherine Booth Mothers’ Hospital. In the photograph are, reading from left to 

right: Kiwanian Brigadier Gilbert Best of the Salvation Army; Dr. R. D. Gurd, medical 

superintendent of the hospital, Miss Houghton, superintendent of the hospital, President 

Ray Churchill of the Montreal club, Dr. J. Nutter, a member of the hospital staff and 
Secretary James O. Meadows of Montreal. 


Truro, Nova Scotia—Forty-two bags 
of certified seed potatoes were pur- 
chased by the club, which entertained 
42 boys at a luncheon, each member of 
the club drawing lots for the boy whom 
he was to sponsor in a potato-growing 
contest during the summer. Each Ki- 
wanian visited his protégé periodically 
during the course of the summer. This 
fall a prize will be awarded for the 
best looking seed potatoes grown. 


New Smyrna, Florida—aA recent re- 
port from the club states that the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture is interested in 
establishing a canning factory in a 
near-by farming community. The Un- 
der-Privileged Child Committee spon- 
sored a special edition of a local news- 
paper and made $45.00 for this work. 


Florence, South Carolina—Florence 





International President F. Trafford Taylor, K. C., was given a right royal welcome to Montreal, 


“iwanians lend money to pig club boys 


Canada. Above, he is seen at the Windsor Hotel rrr: to the members and distinguished visitors and give them business experience and 
e 


present. Mayor Raynault of Montreal is at t 


Marianna, Florida—During a recent 
month the club visited all five churches 
in the community. There was an aver- 
age attendance of 15 Kiwanians every 
Sunday at each church visited. All of 
the ministers expressed their apprecia- 
tion and the club not only greatly in- 
creased its religious fellowship among 
its members, but its standing in the 
community, as well. 


Camden, New Jersey—Fresh meat 
and vegetables are supplied the Shel- 
tering Arms Home each week-end by 
the Camden club. It also furnished 
summer clothing for the children. 


Caldwell, Idaho—Members of the 
City Beautiful Committee arranged for 
and planted a bed of 100 choice roses 
in the Caldwell Municipal Rose Garden. 


extreme left of the picture. make more pigs and better boys. 





One of the displays which featured the second annual hobby show put on by the Kiwanis Club of 
Bellefontaine, Ohio. The show was under the direction of a committee headed by Lester Burcham. 
Ic was estimated that more than 2000 persons viewed the displays. 
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Kiwanis Brevities 


Montana District Takes A Bow 


District Secretary Martin P. Moe cf 
Helena, Montana, and Kiwanian L. O. 
Brockmann of Lewistown, Montana, 
have recently written a book on “Utiliz- 
ing Community Resources for Vocation- 
al Guidance and Training.” This de- 
scribes the plan for guidance and 
training as started by the Kiwanis Club 
of Kalispell, Montana. It is now devel- 
oped to the extent that it is used in 
seventeen Montana communities. The 
book is just off the press. 


>>>>>>>>>>>>9>>922>>>>>> 


Attendance Slip Circuits Globe 


Last November, Dr. Frank R. Felt, 
President of the Kiwanis Club of Ocean 
Beach, San Diego, California, resigned 
and went to India. Before sailing he 
was a guest of the La Jolla, California, 
club and while there Secretary Frank 
C. Harmon asked him to take an at- 
tendance slip with him and return it to 
him from India. After reaching India, 
Dr. Felt returned the slip, stating that 
since mail went westward through Eng- 
land to the States from India it would 
have made a complete circuit of the 
globe when it reached La Jolla. Secre- 
tary Harmon then presented it to the 
Ocean Beach club where it takes an im- 
portant position in the club’s archives. 


>>>>>>>>>9>>9>>999>>>>>> 


A Family Affair 


Governor John F. Sherman of the 
New Jersey District met Walter E. 
Spitz for the first time at a meeting 
of the Newark club. Both members 
have been one hundred per cent in at- 
tendance for over ten years. Anyway, 
Walter’s son, Walter, Jr., met Jack’s 
daughter, Jacqueline, for the first time 
at a Kiwanis affair and they were mar- 
ried in June, 1934. Last June, John 
Sherman Spitz made his appearance 
and there is every indication that some 
day he will be a Kiwanian too. At 
least, we hope so. 


>>>>>>>>9>>>9>9922999>>> 


Portrait of A Kiwanis Friend 


He troubles himself to get you out 
of scrapes, and scrapes to get you out 
of trouble. He sticks with you when 
you get stuck. He’s never in your way, 
except when you are on the way down. 
He gets up early to help you get to the 
top, and stays up late to help you stay 
up there. There are no strings attached 
to his friendship except the ones he 
pulls for you. He never asks you for 
a favor as though it were coming to 
him, and he never makes you feel that 
he is doing one for you—when he is. 
He gets his biggest kick helping you 


kick over your obstacles. And his big- 
gest disappointments are those that 
come to you. All he wants in return 
for h's friendship is yours.—Douglas, 
Arizona. 

>>>>>9>>99>999>99229999> 


A Kiwanian's Prayer 


Dear God! What e’er may be my lot 
In this short earthly span, 

Howe'er with pain and danger fraught 
Help me to be “‘A Man.” 

Show me where I can help a child 
That he may happier be; 
That precious youth be left 
And babes be misery free. 


unspoiled 


Give me the joy of steadying those 
That cannot stand alone, 


Of helping bear some others’ woes 


As well as face my own. 
And when my time on earth has sped 
And I lie down to rest, 
May those who hover round my bed 
Just say, “He did his best.” 
Artuur H. TAyior, 


Kiwanis Club of 
Wisconsin. 


Secretary, 


Milwaukee, 





A Live Wire Kiwanian 


Having read about two young Ki- 
wanians mentioned in previous issues 
of The Kiwanis Magazine, the Kiwanis 
Club of West Monroe, Louisiana, feels 
that it should present Kiwanian Wil- 
liam Reighney who joined the club in 
September, 1936, having celebrated his 
eighteenth birthday the preceding June. 
He is classified as a “Rubber Stamp 
Manufacturer” but don’t be misled— 
the club is right there to tell you that 
Bill is no “rubber stamp” himself but 
is indeed a real live-wire Kiwanian. 


>>>>2>>9>>>2>9>22>>>>>> 


A Headliner 


C. C. Toomey, a member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Tulsa, Oklahoma, sort 
of headlined a recent meeting. First 
he led the club through “America,” then 
President Verser Hicks gave him a 
bouquet for having a birthday. To top 
that President Hicks then gave him a 
verbal bouquet for Kiwanis service in 
leading the drive of the “Y’s” in such 
a masterful manner. 
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International Greetings! 
U. S. A. and CANADA 


Two nations side by side, 
Bound in ties of brotherhood 
Whatever may betide. 


U. S. A. and CANADA 

Together you have shown 

How great countries can be friends 
When real goodwill is known. 


U. S. A. and CANADA 
“God bless you both,’’ we pray: 
Your unfailing fellowship 
To World Peace leads the way! 
Rev. W. J. THompson, D.D.. 
Member Kiwanis Club cf 
Colfax, Washington. 


>>>>>>>>>>>>>9>9299>>>>> 


It's a Dog's Life 

Out in Mount Clemens, Michigan, 
Kiwanian Walter G. Fenton is doing a 
noble piece of work. Dog may be man’s 
best friend, but dogs are finding that 
Walter Fenton is their best friend. 
Some years ago he decided that man 
wasn’t doing enough to pay back the 
loyalty of dogs and he set about bal- 
ancing the scales more evenly. Since 
then he has provided temporarily for 
friendless dogs until he can find a per- 
manent home for them. He even has 
provided a cemetery for the homeless 
dogs. There are about forty dogs buried 
there. Asa result of his interest, plans 
are taking form for a county-operated 
dog pound in Mount Clemens. Kiwan- 
ian Fenton is song leader of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Mount Clemens and judg- 
ing from the happiness he gets from 
his “hobby” he really has something to 
sing about. 

>>>>>>>>99999>99992999> 


Gallup Indian Ceremonials 


Eight of the members of the Kiwanis 
Club of Gallup, New Mexico, are on the 
Board of Directors of the Inter-Tribal 
Indian Ceremonial Association which 
presented their sixteenth annual cere- 
monials August 25-27. During these 
three days and nights more than seven 
thousand real American Indians of 
more than thirty tribes participated in 
tribal dances, games, races, sports and 
incidentally displayed their finest arts 
and crafts for cash prizes offered by 
the association, which seeks in every 
possible way to keep Indian craftsman- 
ship up to a high standard. Gallup is 
declared “The Indian Capital of Ameri- 
ca.” The Kiwanis club has for years 
worked diligently in association mat- 
ters. No profit is made by any white 
man. It is an earnest effort to help the 
Indian help himself. One of the fea- 
tures of the display of arts was the 
preparation daily of a large sand paint- 
ing. Navajo, Zuni and Hopi Indians 
were in the majority and exhibits were 
there from Oklahoma, Arizona and New 
Mexico. Modern work from Indian 
schools was an interesting feature this 
year. 
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Kiwanians Win Honors 


Past President Malcolm McKinnon, 
a member of the Sandpoint, Idaho, 
club, has been elected mayor of the 


city for the next two years. 


Alfred E. Maffly, past president and 
former secretary of the Emeryville, 
California, club, was elected Councillor 
at the convention of the Association of 
Western Hospitals at Los Angeles. 


Kiwanians Robert J. Ellis and Dr. H. 
J. Stickle, past president of the Free- 
port, Illinois, Club, have the honorary 
positions of City Attorney and Health 
Officer, respectively. 


Congratulations to Kiwanian and 
Mrs. Willard J. Sterner of Belmar, 
New Jersey, who have just celebrated 
their fiftieth wedding anniversary. 


Past President George W. Grill, Sr., 
Lakewood, Ohio, has been elected Vice 
President of the Ohio Poetry Society. 
Past President and Former Lieutenant 
Governor Casper C. Clark is head of 
the Horace Mann Centennial, a cele- 
bration portraying the history of 
American Schools. 


President Hal Duvall, Jr., of Cheraw, 
South Carolina, is serving as President 
of the Carolinas’ Hardware Associa- 
tion. He was elected at a meeting at 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, a few 
weeks ago. 


Lieutenant Governor Burtis H. Shat- 
tuck, a past president, former secre- 
tary, and a member of the Trinidad, 
Colorado, club, has been elected Pres- 
ident of the Las Animas County Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


A recent meeting of Kiwanians at 
Issaquah, Washington, honored Ki- 
wanian John H. Gibson, secretary of 
the club. That Mr. Gibson is an out- 
standing citizen cannot be doubted. 
The testimonials given at the meeting 
honoring the man who had resigned 
as postmaster after serving for more 
than thirty years expressed in an en- 
thusiastic manner the esteem with 
which he is held in the community. 


Kiwanians in Petersburg, Illinois, 
are very active in civic affairs. J. 
Colby Beekman is County Superin- 


tendent of Highways; Ora L. Davis is 
an Alderman; Arthur L. Dick is County 
Treasurer; Ed. H. Golden is Mayor; 
Maurice E. Ogden is County Clerk; 
and Allen Smith is Circuit Clerk. 


Past President Harry J, Lang of 
Ridgewood-Brooklyn, New York, was 
tendered a bon voyage party at a re- 
cent meeting of the club. He will soon 
leave Ridgewood for his new home in 
Jamaica, New York. 


Members of the Watertown, New 
York, club, and the Jefferson County 
Dental Society gave a testimonial din- 
ner in honor of Dr. Edwin I. Harring- 
ton who is serving as President of the 
New York State Dental Society. It 
is the first time in sixty-nine years 
that a dentist from that section of 
the state has headed the State Society. 


Immediate Past President R. Burton 
Child has been elected Secretary of 
the Findlay, Ohio, Shrine Club. 


Kiwanians of Anderson, Indiana, ac- 
tively supported the efforts of the 
Board of Directors of the Civic Music 
Association to make it a permanent 
organization and now Past President 
William O. Nelson has been reélected 
President of the Association. 


mayor in Jackson- 
George C. 
Blume 


There is a new 
ville, Florida—Kiwanian 


Blume. Incidentally, Mr. suc- 


ceeds a man who held the office of mayor 
years. 


for fourteen 





Secretary Frank W. Couch, past 
president of the Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts, club, is the newly appointed 
executive secretary of the Berkshire 
Hills Conference. Mr. Couch has for 
twenty-one years been the Advertising 
Manager of the Berkshire Eagle and 
it is with their permission that he is 
taking over the duties of the Confer- 
ence for one year in an effort to build 
it into a more cohesive county-wide 
unit of greater force and appeal. 


Dave Wendel of Tuscaloosa, Ala- 
bama, is serving as President of the 
Tuscaloosa Soft Ball Association and 
Secretary Ben A. Green is serving as 
Vice President. 


C. L. Carlisle who is scoutmaster for 
the Boy Scout Troop sponsored by the 
Kiwanis Club of Fort Lauderdale, Flor- 
ida, was awarded the Silver Beaver 
Award at the last Court of Honor. 


As a result of recent elections in 
Santa Cruz, California, included in the 
membership of the Kiwanis club are: 
Mayor, Charles D. Hinkle; Ed. Dauben- 
bis, W. L. Stanley, immediate past 
president, and Harry H. Ledyard, mem- 
bers of the Auditing Committee; Chief 
of Police, Alfred Huntsman; Police 
Inspector, Elmer Geyer; and Vocation- 
al Rehabilitation Officer, Coin Knotts. 


William W. Loomis, lieutenant gov- 
ernor of Division III, Illinois-Eastern 
Iowa District, and past president of 
the Kiwanis Club of La Grange, Illinois, 
was elected president of the National 
Editorial Association at that organiza- 
tion’s fifty-second annual convention, 
held in Detroit. Kiwanian Loomis de- 
livered one of the principal addresses 
of the convention. 





Arthur E. 
has 
sioned Captain in the Judge Advocate 


Pierpont of 
been commis- 


Kiwanian 
Owosso, Michigan, 


General Department Reserve. He is 
a past governor of the Michigan Dis- 
trict. 


William C. Jarnagin, past president 
of the Kiwanis Club of Storm Lake, 
Iowa, and former lieutenant governor, 
has been appointed by Governor Nel- 
son G. Kraschel to serve on a state- 
wide committee to plan for the centen- 
nial observance of Iowa’s admission 
into the Union. The observance will 
extend throughout the year 1938. 


At a recent meeting of the St. Law- 
rence, Montreal, club, congratulations 
were extended to Charles E. Prefon- 
taine for his heroic action in tramping 
forty miles through bushes to charter 
a plane so that his guide could be 
rushed to a Montreal hospital for an 
immediate operation. 





Kiwanian J. A. Breese of Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin, has been elected president 
of the Wisconsin District of the As- 
sociated Glee Clubs of America. This 
is a well deserved recognition. 


David J. Leopold of Lebanon, Penn- 
sylvania, has been elected President of 
the Pennsylvania State Bankers’ As- 
sociation. 


The North Carolina Dental Society 
has as its president, Kiwanian John F. 
Reece of the Kiwanis Club of Lenoir, 
North Carolina. 
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Kiwanians Harold R. Certain and 
Thurman P. Harrison were elected and 
reélected, respectively, to the Dodge 
City, Kansas, school board. Kiwanian 
E. M. Olson was appointed Chief of 
Police. 


William G. Dissly, past president of 


Dr. R. Fred Pettit of Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, has been appointed one 
of the Regents to the University of 
New Mexico. Congratulations! 


Two members of the Eastlake-Oak- 
land, California, club, have been re- 
elected to the City Council. They are: 


the Lewistown, Montana, club, was re- James A. DePaoli and George R. 
cently elected as mayor of the city. Peters. 
e@ ee 


The Constitution Is Your Government 


(From page 522) 


from an encroachment of power by 
the government thus created. 

The Constitutional Convention was 
called at Philadelphia in 1787 osten- 
sibly for the purpose of revising the 
Articles of Confederation. This pur- 
pose was soon abandoned and the dele- 
gates undertook to write an entirely 
new instrument based upon a _ novel 
idea. The Articles of Confederation 
was a mutual pact or agreement be- 
tween the states and as such it had 
been a failure. The new idea de- 
veloped a document that was itself a 
government; a government that was 
unique in the annals of national af- 
fairs. The pages of history are re- 
plete with examples of nations that 
have crumbled because of the weakness 
of the human element in their govern- 
ments. Despotic power seeks to enlarge 
and perpetuate itself, but a written 
document is not tempted to patronize 
the powerful or to curry favor with 
majorities. It is not subject to emo- 
tions of fear or prejudice. It can neith- 
er be bribed nor bullied, and the out- 
bursts of demagogues have no effect 
upon it. It would, therefore, seem 
that such a document is the safest 
place in which to lodge great govern- 
mental powers. If the liberties of in- 
dividuals and of the states must be 
curtailed, it is safer to do so by means 
of a Constitution than by surrendering 
them to any type of government in 
which the human element predom- 
inates. By adopting the Constitution 
and its subsequent amendments, the 
people surrendered to a written instru- 
ment some of the liberties for which 
they had fought, but in return they 
received sacred guarantees to them- 
selves and to their states. 

The Constitution contains over thir- 
ty guarantees of individual rights. It 
guarantees to each state a republican 
form of government, an equal repre- 
sentation in the Senate, of which no 
state can be deprived without its con- 
sent, and a representation in the House 
of Representatives in proportion to 
population. The ideal government 
which gives the greatest protection for 
all with the least interference with 
each, is more nearly approximated by 
our Constitution than any other sys- 
tem of government yet devised by 
man. 

This Constitutional Government of 
ours is not a treaty between the states 
which can be torn up like a scrap of 


paper. It is not a mere piece of 
transitory literature to be, like a best 
seller, relegated to oblivion when a 
new and more popular theory of gov- 
ernment is advanced for temporary 
approval. On the other hand, it is not 
a clumsy, stumbling block in the path 
of progress. The inherent limitations 
of the human mind make impossible 
the framing of a document at any giv- 
en time, which would, without change, 
meet the reasonable demands of the 
future. The Constitution belongs not 
merely to the archives of history, it 
is a part of the living present. It may 
be amended to meet the changing 
needs of a_ progressive nation. 
Changes in the fundamental struc- 
ture of any government should not be 
made in haste. The procedure re- 
quired to bring about amendments to 
the Constitution requires the favorable 
and deliberate action of three-fourths 
of the states. Thus the Constitution 
is protected against hasty changes made 
in times of undue public excitement or 
temporary prejudice. 

The authority of the Constitution 
is exercised through three great co- 
ordinate agencies. The individuals who 








Kiwanian James Morris, author of this article. 
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constitute the human element of these 
agencies take a solemn oath or affirma- 
tion to support the Constitution. They 
may err in carrying out this obligation, 
but if they do, the fault is theirs, or 
yours; you choose them. To guard so 
far as possible against the human 
tendency to err, these agencies are not 
made wholly independent of each oth- 
er, nor are they independent of the 
people. The Executive may check the 
action of a majority of Congress by the 
veto power, but that power in turn is 
not supreme, it may be over-ridden 
by a two-thirds vote in each of the two 
chambers of the legislature. Both the 
executive and legislative agencies must 
act within the authority given them 
by the Constitution as determined by 
the Judiciary. Even the Supreme 
Court is, in some respects, subject to 
Congress, which prescribes the number 
of judges, and to some extent controls 
its procedure by legislative action. All 
of these agencies derive their powers 


directly from the Constitution. They 
cannot exercise any powers not so 
derived, for the Tenth Amendment 


provides that “the powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
states, are reserved to the states re- 
spectively, or to the people.” Your 
government is not the President, or 
Congress, or the Supreme Court, nor 
is it all three combined. They are 
merely agencies of the Constitution; 
that Constitution which is your Gov- 
ernment. 


Making Over Main Street 
(From page 531) 


villages of the Great Southwest—a 
single line of unpainted store fronts, 
facing a narrow street that is bereft of 
trees and continually whipped into 
clouds of dust by the galloping horses 
of rampant cowboys. A town that is 
a blot upon the landscape has no right 
to exist. Such was the conclusion 
we three came to when the plans to 
make our town a beauty spot were 
formulated. 

It would be no easy task. It would 
mean changing an entire community 
of small stores that had been built for 
convenience and cheapness with no 
thought of attractiveness, into a com- 
munity of modern buildings, conform- 
ing to one idea of architectural design. 
It would really mean “making over 
Main Street.” The idea must be sold 
to these very people who would say 
it couldn’t be done. How could we 
manage that? 

W. D. Miles conceived the idea of 
pictures. Give them an artist’s con- 
ception of what their home-town would 
look like when the metamorphosis was 
complete. Employ an architect to 
draw their own stores remodeled in 
Spanish architecture. Spanish archi- 
tecture was the natural choice for it 
conformed to the climate and Latin- 
American atmosphere of the Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas. 

A campaign was headed by Kiwanian 
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Cressner and in less than a day one 
hundred dollars was raised which was 
supplanted by fifty dollars from the 
Chamber of Commerce. R. Newell 
Waters, Weslaco architect, was em- 
ployed to prepare the perspective 
which we had hopes Weslaco would 
look like when the job was completed. 
A vacant store building became an art 
gallery of Spanish pictures. An ex- 
hibit was held and every merchant and 
store owner in town was shown his 
building as it would appear when beau- 
tified by white stucco, belfries, and 
bright colored tile. They were shown 
a completed town, beautiful with ar- 
cades and steeples, blue, yellow and 
red adornments of old Spain. They 
were told that F. H. A. loans were 
available for the project. 

After everyone had seen the pictures 
and received an idea of how the unique 
project would look when completed, 
and had found out the surprisingly 
low cost of the work, a general meeting 


of the property owners and tenants 
was called. The program was again 
thoroughly explained, and after con- 


siderable discussion led by Kiwanian 
Cressner, the group of Weslaco prop- 
erty owners and business men unani- 
mously agreed to start the work as 
outlined. 

Although the plan had been ap- 
proved, we found that it was no easy 
matter to get the actual building 
started. Skeptics, and there were a 
few, still doubted the completion of 
the modernization program, because 
remodeling a whole town of 6,000 was 
an unheard of thing. How could we 
achieve something that had never been 
done before, they would ask? 

But Weslaco has done exactly that. 
Cressner, imbued with that Kiwanis 
objective of being a serviceable and 


aggressive citizen, started the ball 
rolling by beginning the work on his 
own drug store. Two months later the 
building owned by S. L. Edrington, 
Weslaco’s photographer, was remod- 
eled. With these two examples before 
them, a constant contrast between the 
new and the old, the skeptics began to 
dwindle. The idea had caught fire 
at last in the imaginations of Weslaco 
merchants, and once alive, the fire 
spread fast. Throughout the remain- 
der of last year, scaffolds and work- 
men were a consistent part of the 
scenery along Weslaco’s Main Street. 

As a result of the little meeting held 
between the three of us, Weslaco has 
been transformed from an ordinary 
little western town to a charming bit 
of Old Spain, set like a white jewel in 
the center of a green valley. (It’s the 
C. of C. secretary speaking now.— 
Editor.) 

Weslaco has truly set an example 
for other cities and communities to 
follow. Business has been steadily in- 
creasing since the architectural opera- 
tion has been completed. We have 
received letter after letter from envy- 
ing cities requesting information about 
how it was done. Similar projects in 
other sections are now being started 
and we are helping them. 

Proud are the Kiwanians who took 
the lead in this program of civic de- 
velopment. Kiwanis teaches us to 
build. These men have not only built 
a project which is a business invest- 
ment, but one that is an investment 
in happy living. The man who owns a 
home that he is proud of has taken a 
long step toward happiness, but the 
people of Weslaco have a whole city 
of which they are proud. It is now a 
home town of distinction—a_ place 
where people want to live! 





Kiwanis Travels the Wilderness Road 


(From page 


It is easy to digress when one has 
visited Southeastern Kentucky and tries 
to write about what he found there. One 
learns for instance that they use an un- 
believable amount of fifty-dollar bills 
in banks preparing pay-rolls for min- 
ers. It is hard to forget about the Wil- 
derness Road long enough to remember 
the problems that caused all of this Ki- 
wanis activity. 

So to continue the citizenship story: 

Then came another meeting, a really 
big meeting. Under the auspices of the 
Inter-Club Relations Committee of the 
Pineville club there was held a meeting 
attended by splendid delegations from 
“ach of the seven clubs. There also 
were some guests from outside the state. 
The guests were mightily impressed 
with the work done on “Intelligent, Ag- 
gressive and Serviceable Citizenship.” 
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At this meeting in Pineville no one 
spoke of adverse publicity or regretted 
that some things Southeastern Ken- 
tuckians did not like to have broadcast 
had gotten out and were given credence 
in some parts. No one said anything 
about criticism of the coal mine owners 
or the coal mine operators or the coal 
mine workers or unionization or lack of 
unionization. They did not talk about 
their troubles. They just decided to re- 
count their blessings. Some folks of 
long experience in inter-club meetings 
say it was the most carefully organized 
and the most representatively attended 
meeting of its type ever held in the 
mountains of Kentucky. The radio pro- 
grams had been arranged in the mean- 
time and the meeting got a lot of pub- 
licity. 

At this meeting Robert Blair of Cor- 
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bin told of Cumberland Falls where 
one of the world’s two “moon-bows” are 
located. Kiwanian Blair coined the de- 
scriptive phrase for this section, ‘Val- 
ley of Parks’; Kenneth Tuggle of Bar- 
bourville pictured the visit of Dr. Walk- 
er to Kentucky where he erected at Bar- 
bourville the first house built in Ken- 
tucky; Harvey Fuson of Harlan told of 
fish and game preserves being located 
in his county; George Duell of Jellico 
called attention to the beauty of Cum- 
berland Gorge; R. L. Kincaid of Mid- 
dlesboro told of caves rivalling Mam- 
moth, and of the Pinnacle overlooking 
Cumberland Gap; Richard Barker of 
Pineville told of the Kiwanis-inspired 
Pine Mountain Park and the Mountain 
Laurel Festival; and others told of the 
particular beauty spots of their com- 
munities. 

Appreciating thoroughly that Kiwanis 
inspires, educates and codperates in a 
way which permits all to take part in 
things that build better communities 
the meeting brought about a reorgan- 
ization of what once was an important 
body, a council of mayors of towns in 
the valley. This is going to be a more 
important organization than ever. 

Splendid booklets telling about the 
country were prepared, fifty thousand 
of them, radio programs were arranged 
and broadcast, speakers were 
around the state and they know a lot of 
things about Harlan and Bell Counties 
that they didn’t know before. 


sent 


And then only recently, shortly after 
the Indianapolis Convention, there was 
another inter-club meeting. This time 
it was held at Barbourville. The ladies 
were there and it was one of those 
really “great” meetings. International 
Secretary Parker was present as the 
speaker of the evening. Secretary Fred 
has been to many a meeting but he said 
this was just “one of the very finest of 
its kind I have ever attended.” 

E. H. “Hal” Mould, Pineville, Past 
Governor of the Kentucky-Tennessee 
District, does a pretty good job of sum- 
ming up the whole situation when he 
writes: 

“We firmly believe that Southeastern 
Kentucky is a good place to live, that it 
has a community spirit among the sev- 
en towns of the Valley of Parks that is 
not surpassed anywhere. We know that 
we have a historic background, for 
what school child not know of 
Daniel Boone who opened the Wilder- 
ness Trail through this valley and led 
the way for that cavaleade that brought 
about the winning of the West? We 
know that we have scenic beauty and 
accessible attractions. 


does 


“Yet we found ourselves maligned by 
sensationalism and improperly phrased 
word pictures. But through our Ki- 
wanis clubs we are getting out the true 
facts and we are happy in noting 
the splendid reaction that is coming. 

“That there are seven Kiwanis clubs 
in the section is, we think, a very favor- 
able argument in itself—for could sey- 
en Kiwanis clubs exist in a ‘Dark and 
Bloody Land?’” 
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Vancouver Winner in Gold Division 


attendance cup. Introduced two new 
members. Birthday table. .Hallowe’en 
decorations. 

November 5—Speaker: W. R. Cook, 
Secretary, Y.M.C.A., Toronto; Topic: 
National Recreation; Special Features: 
Annual meeting. Election. Kiwanis or- 
chestra. Club singing. University of 
Saskatchewan football team guests. 

November 12—Speaker: Hon. H. H. 
Stevens; Topic: The Trend of Our 
Times and Our Duty As Citizens; Spe- 
cial Features: Kiwanis orchestra. Club 
singing. 

November 19—Speaker: Dr. J. N. 
Finlayson, Dean of Engineering, Uni- 
versity of British Columbia; Topic: 
Science and Society; Special Features: 
Club singing. Presentation golf and 
garden contest cups. 

November 26—Speaker: Howard C. 
Green, M.P.; Topic: Our National Par- 
liament; Special Features: Club sing- 
ing. Birthday table. 

December 3—Speaker: Prof. R. Eng- 
lish, Director, Department of Exten- 
sion, University of British Columbia; 
Topic: Is Our Return to the Gold Stand- 
ard Desirable?; Special Feature: Panel 
discussion by members and University 
professors. 

December 10—Continuation of last 
week’s program: Special Features: Ap- 
peal for Christmas Hamper fund. One 
hundred per cent attendance day. 

December 17—Kiwanis Family 
Christmas party for members and fami- 
lies; Special Features: Christmas tree. 
Santa Claus. Gifts. Special program. 

December 24—Speaker: Kiwanian 
N. A. Karkness; Topic: The World 
Without Christmas; Special Features: 
Christmas carols. Birthday table. At- 
tendance cup presentation. 

December 31—Annual fun day; Spe- 
cial entertainment; Special Features: 
Vancouver Consular Corps, guests. Pre- 
sentation to former Kiwanis orchestra 
leader. 

3. INTER-CLUB RELATIONS 

The geographical location of this 
club, in the northwestern extremity of 
International, renders inter-club_ re- 
lations on a worth-while scale, rather 
difficult. Every effort, however, has been 
made not only to visit other clubs but 
to have other clubs, in return, visit us. 
Aside from merely club visits, friendly 
sports contests were arranged, such as 
Golf and Bridge Tournaments. 

January 14—Seven members, 4 ladies 
attended New Westminster Installa- 
tion; 15 miles. 

January 21—Four members, 4 ladies 
attended North Vancouver Installation; 
5 miles. 

January 28—Four members, 4 ladies 
attended Bellingham club luncheon; 58 
miles. 

February 4—Kiwanian L. J. Martin, 
speaker, Victoria club. 

February 11—Four Education Com- 








(From page 535) 


mittee members presented New West- 
minster program; 15 miles. 

February 19—New Westminster club 
our guests for Bridge Tournament. 
First time Vancouver has beaten New 
Westminster; 15 miles. 

February 27—Bellingham club invit- 
ed to inter-club visit and golf tourna- 
ment—they presented luncheon pro- 
gram; 58 miles. 

March—Announcements in weekly 
bulletin re International Inter-Club 
Week. 

April 7—Sent bottle of water from 
Pacific Ocean to International Trustee 
Hill, Washington, D.C., in connection 
with United States-Canada Week. 

April 28—Kiwanian Dr. Coleman, 
speaker, Portland club, on United 
States-Canada Week; 349 miles. 

May 14—Inter-club visit to New 
Westminster—22 members—dinner and 
entertainment; 15 miles. 

May i19—Seven members attended 
North Vancouver when Bellingham pre- 
sented program; 5 miles. 

May—Sent Union Jack to Burns, 
Oregon, club. 

May 24—Gold Tournament with New 
Westminster—three cups for competi- 
tion—45 enjoyed dinner and program; 
15 miles. 

June 5—Arranged with Ottawa and 
Toronto clubs and Sudbury Rotary club 
to sponsor concerts by Vancouver Kit- 
silano Boys’ Band en route to England 
to compete in world’s musical events. 

June 16—KFight members motored to 
Tacoma—President C. T. Hamilton pre- 
sented silk Canadian Flag, to replace 
one destroyed by fire;. Past President 
B. G. Hansuld, speaker; 179 miles. 

June 23—Thirteen members and la- 
dies visited Bellingham; Honorary Sec- 
retary F. J. Elkins, speaker, Golf 
tournament Joe Morris Cup; 58 miles. 
Twelve members visited New Westmin- 
ster; return golf game and bridge; 15 
miles. 

August—Vice President M. L. 
Sweeney, en route to Europe, challenged 
Toronto club to attendance contest dur- 
ing September; donated challenge 
trophy for annual competition. 

September 29—Seven members visited 
North Vancouver; F. Field, speaker on 
Washington Convention; 5 miles. 

October 8-—Inter-club visit from Issa- 
quah and ladies. Donated $10.00 to 
North Vancouver club welfare work. 

November 10—President-elect M. L. 
Sweeney speaker at Victoria. 

December—Invited district governor 
as Installation Officer in January. 

December 22—Seven members attend- 
ed New Westminster luncheon; 15 miles. 


4. COMMITTEES 
In addition to the regular committees 
which it has been our custom to employ, 
this year an Under-Privileged Child 
Committee was formed. A By-law Re- 
visions Committee was also brought into 











being early in the year, and were re- 
sponsible for needed alterations and 
changes adopted in the Constitution by 
Kiwanis International. Our = special 
Show Committee handles all details in 
connection with our Annual Musical 
Comedy production. All committees 
meet on regular schedule. 

Each member, at the beginning of the 
year, was given the opportunity to 
choose the committee on which he pre- 
ferred to work, and the result has been 
most harmonious with keenest interest 
shown throughout the entire year. 

Contact between committees and 
Board of Directors was had by appoint- 
ment of a director to each committee. 
In addition, Executive Officers were con- 
stantly in attendance at all committee 
meetings. 

In addition to the President’s Train- 
ing School the fore part of January, 
three quarterly conferences were held, 
attended by chairmen and _ vice-chair- 
men who enjoyed the privilege of dis- 
cussing the work and problems of their 
respective committees. 


Committees Meetings 


Attendance ................... eee 28 
Business Standards...... 30 
City Beautiful... 24 
Education ........ Be 25 
Inter-Club and Sports.. sie AEE 
Kiwanis Big Brothers. 40 
Membership and Classification... 26 
Music .......... Rr eee FL ~~ ee 
Orchestra (practices) ............ : 40 
PII ib c:iss ausnicSictresnaniantdiniensis . 49 
Ss ee LO bicaei, ae 
Public Affairs................... sMeeeesccs , ee 
Relief and Transportation............. 23 
HOWE faeces Spree eee 
Under-Privileged Child Siiaae” 4S 
Vocational Guidance ‘ eaasvial 
By-laws Revisions.........................- 6 


Show Ticket Sales Executive—every 
day for six weeks previous to annual 
musical comedy presentation. 


5. SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 
January 

Immediate Past President entertained 
1935 Board of Directors and ladies at 
afternoon tea, extending appreciation 
of codperation during his term of office. 

Kiwanian Mayor G. G. McGeer ad- 
dressed Vancouver Rotary Club. 

Installation, dinner, dance, bridge; 
338 members, ladies and friends attend- 
ed dinner, 500 the dance. 

Five bridge games, sponsored by In- 
ter-Club and Sports Committee held in 
members’ homes. 

Twenty members competed in Bowl- 
ing Tournament. 

February 

President C. T. Hamilton installed 
1936 officers of Kiwassa Club (Ladies 
of Kiwanis). 

Five more bridge games held in mem- 
bers’ homes. 

Two bowling tournaments held among 
members. 
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S. E. Dean provided entertainment 
for Lions Club. 
March 

Complimentary dance to show cast— 
150 attended. 

Past President G. T. Cunningham ad- 
dressed Lions Club. 

Past President (Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor) C. E. Thompson addressed Rotary 
Club. 

Evening “At Home” by Program 
Committee for officers, committee mem- 
bers and ladies. 

Dance for Circle K boys—60 attend- 
cd. 

President C. T. Hamilton and Hon- 
orary Secretary F. J. Elkins represen- 
tatives at B’nai Brith initiation. 

President C. T. Hamilton guest of 
Japanese Consul at theatre party and 
afternoon tea. 

Members attended Joint Service Clubs 
Meeting re forthcoming Vancouver 
Golden Jubilee. 

April 

Club Bridge Tournament attended by 
73 members and ladies. 

Converse Club met Y.M.C.A. Spokes 
Club in debate. 

Twenty officers and ladies attended 
wedding of International Trustee Traf- 
ford Taylor, and tendered wedding 
breakfast and reception to him and his 
bride. Presented suitably engraved 
gift. 

President C. T. 
Soroptomist Club. 

President C. T. 
Gyro Club. 


Hamilton guest of 


Hamilton guest of 


May 

Twenty-four members entered Service 
Clubs Bridge Tournament. 

Tulip and Spring Flower Show; La- 
dies Day; 71 ladies present. 

President C. T. Hamilton guest of 
Lions Club during visit of their Dis- 
trict Governor. 

President C. T. Hamilton guest of Ro- 
tary Club at Governor’s Dinner and 
Ball: District Conference. 

June 

Six-man team entered Vancouver 
Service Clubs Golf Tournament; won 
Ss cond place. 

President C. T. Hamilton speaker at 
Lions Club on “Business Standards 
What Next.” 

Sixty-five ladies attended Rose Show- 
Ladies Day Luncheon. 

July 

Ninety-eight Northwest Gas Conven- 
tion delegates attended luncheon. 

Glee Club in charge of musical pro- 
rram at Kitsilano Pool, Vancouver’s 
Golden Jubilee Celebration. 

Auaust 

President C. T. Hamilton guest of 
Rotary luncheon in honor of Lord 
Mayor of London. 

Kiwanis Glee Club provided musical 
entertainment at Rotary luncheon. 


September 

Annual week-end at Harrison Hot 
Springs; golf, dinner, dance, musical 
entertainment by Glee Club and Ki- 
wanis Orchestra; 98 members, families 
and friends attended. 


Conference with younger members 
re age limit for membership. 

Service Clubs invited when Premier 
Aberhart was speaker. 

October 

Nineteen wives of officers and direc- 
tors attended luncheon when Issaquah 
and ladies visited. 

Thirty-two members entered two-ball 
foursome golf tournament. 

President C. T. Hamilton guest, din- 
ner honoring Kitsilano Boys Band. 

President C. T. Hamilton addressed 
Rotary and Gyro re Better Business 
Sureau. 

November 

Concert by Glee Club at Seamen’s 
Institute. 

President C. T. Hamilton addressed 
Usadian, Gyro and Canadian Credit 
Men’s Trust Association re Better Busi- 
ness Bureau. 

December 

Glee Club Concert Party of 40 at 
Hammond, under auspices Women’s In- 
stitute; proceeds for their community 
welfare work. 

Converse Club met Y.M.C.A. Spokes 
Club in debate. 

Kiwanian Dr. J. S. Henderson speak- 
er at New Westminster. 

Kiwanis Family Christmas Party; 
276 adults, 84 children, 77 Little Broth- 
ers, 20 Kiwassa children. 

Fun Day Program—-Vancouver Con- 
sular Corps guests 


6. RELATION TO DISTRICT AND 
INTERNATIONAL 
January 

Past President B. G. Hansuld install- 
ing officer at Victoria. 

President’s School of Instruction 
42 attended. 

Mailed list 1936 committee chairmen 
to Kiwanis International. 

Lieutenant Governor C. E. Thompson 
installing officer at New Westminster. 
Drafted 1935 Achievement Report. 

Lieutenant Governor C. E. Thompson 
installing officer at North Vancouver. 

Mailed semi-annual report to Ki- 
wanis International. 

Lieutenant Governor C. E. Thompson 
speaker at Bellingham. 

Paid district dues for 202 members. 

Mailed 1935 Achievement Report to 
district office. 

Kiwanian H. C. Duffus, Chairman, 
District Under-Privileged Child Com- 
mittee. 

Kiwanian F. Field, Chairman, Inter- 
national Committee on Public Affairs 
for Canada. 

February 

Lieutenant Governor C. E. Thompson 
paid official visit to directors’ meeting. 
March 

Mailed 1935 Vocational Guidance Re- 
port to Kiwanis International. 

Kiwanian J. F. Price appointed to 
District Convention Committee on Pub- 
licity. 

Presented suitably inscribed Union 
Jack to new Okanogan Club; sent tele- 
gram of greetings; presentation by 
District Governor. 
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April 

Paid International dues and maga- 
zine subscriptions. 

Eleven members, eight ladies attend- 
ed Spring Conference at Bellingham; 
provided two speakers; orchestra sup- 
plied music at dinner. 

President C. T. Hamilton, Vice-Presi- 
dent M. L. Sweeney attended dedica- 
tion Kiwanis Boundary Peace Tablet at 
Blaine. 

Three members accompanied Inter- 
national Field Representative Franklin 
Kean to investigate possibility of build- 
ing new clubs at West Vancouver, Mis- 
sion, Courtenay. 

May 

Kiwanian J. C. Welch appointed rep- 
resentative, District Convention Enter- 
tainment Committee. 

June 

President, as delegate, instructed to 
extend invitation for 1938 International 
Convention. 

Four members attended Internationa! 
Convention. 

All Kiwanis Night; installed radio at 
Directors’ Meeting; unable to locate 
program. 

July 

Delegates, alternates appointed for 
District Convention. 

Past President E. F. L. Sturdee ap- 
pointed Chairman “On to Seattle” Con- 
vention Committee. 

Paid district dues for 205 members. 
August 

Entered Period “B” International At- 
tendance Contest. 

Paid International dues for 205 mem- 
bers. 

Forty-two members, ladies and 
friends attended District Convention; 
President C. T. Hamilton, chairman at 
luncheon; Dr. M. Blair, speaker at 
ladies’ luncheon; provided two soloists 
for Governor’s Dinner. 

Conference with Merton S. Heiss re 
invitation for 1938 International Con 
vention. 

President C. T. Hamilton appointed 
Chairman, District Comimttee on Edu- 
eation for 1937. 

Septe mber 

Submitted By-law amendments to 
Kiwanis International for approval. 

Announcement to members re Inter- 
national  objective—‘Support of 
Churches in their Spiritual Aims.” 
October 

Past President R. G. McCuish ap- 
pointed members of International Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs for Canada. 

Club officers served as delegation to 
interview Minister of Railways re open- 
ing Canadian National Hotel for 1938 
International Convention. 

November 

Visit from District Governor-elect 
Gengelbach. 

Visit from Lieutenant Governor-elect 
MacDonald. 

December 

By-laws re privileged membership 
amended to conform to International 
requirements. 
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Host to Divisional School of Instruc- 
tion; three Vancouver members gave 
short talks. 


ll. ACTIVITIES 
1. UNDER-PRIVILEGED CHILD 
Kiwanis Big Brothers—I2th Year 

Our main objective, covering four- 
point program of mental, moral, physi- 
cal and spiritual welfare of boys be- 
tween ages 10 and 16, who have lost 
their fathers through death or deser- 
tion. 

Raised $5,542.00 through mediums of 
show for welfare work. 

During year fostered 70 Little Broth- 
ers. Twenty-four more applications for 
Big Brother interest received, investi- 
gated; 13 accepted. Twelve new Big 
Brothers accepted Little Brothers. 

Fifty-three Little Brothers 
memberships at Y.M.C.A. gym. 

Seventy-one Little Brothers sent to 
Y.M.C.A. Camp for week—five given 
extra week. Cost $729.70. 

Seventy-two Little Brothers attend- 
ed Easter luncheon and featured Hobby 
Display. 

Sixty Little Brothers, 27 Big Brothers 
attended Annual Sports Day—dinner, 
moving pictures followed. 

Eighty-one Little Brothers attended 
Annual Christmas Party—received gift 
of shirt. 

Employment secured for six boys. 

Educational loans totalling $410.60 
made to assist boys in continuing educa- 
tion to qualify for employment; $284.50 
previously loaned repaid. 

Sunday School and Day School re- 
ports received, studied; information 
sent Big Brother when boy needs en- 
couragement. 

When boys reach 16, are transferred 
to Circle K, Boys’ Club (present mem- 
bership 17); have privilege of attend- 
ing Y.M.C.A. gym classes; are mem- 
bers until 20 years. 

Under-Privileged Child Committee 
collaborated with civic and provincial 
social service agencies in making sur- 
veys; result embodied in 17-page re- 
port which in opinion of 1937 District 
Governor is the finest and most com- 
prehensive he has read. 


2. BOYS AND GIRLS WORK 


Garden Contest sponsored by City 
Beautiful Committee for Little Broth- 
ers; seeds and plans distributed with- 
out charge to 20 boys; three cash prizes. 

Cloakroom receipts, $52.57, from 
show donated to Kiwassa Club for Lit- 
tle Sister work. 

Donation $50.00 to Elgar Junior 
Choir of school girls, for traveling fund 
for European tour. 

Fifty children of Deaf and Blind 
School taken for Sunday morning drive; 
candies provided. 

Child Welfare Survey on under-priv- 
ileged child situation sponsored by this 
club. 

Twenty-five dollars donated to Kit- 
silano Boys’ Band for traveling funds 
to England to compete in world cham- 
pionships. 

Kiwanian Dr. N. Blair speaker at 


given 


New Westminster club on result of 
under-privileged child survey in Van- 
couver. 

Educational loans totaling $155.00 
made former Little Brothers to con- 
tinue education. 

Twenty-five dollars donated Crippled 
Children’s Hospital for Christmas din- 
ner. 

Educational loan $100.00 to university 
student covering fees. 

Kiwanis Hospital Concert Party of 
members and friends visited children’s 
wards of three hospitals before Christ- 
mas, presenting entertainment, distrib- 
uting gifts, fruit, candies. 

Special nurse for school girl for three 
nights following operation. 

Underwear provided for two boys. 

Box of apples donated to East End 
Mission Christmas Tree for poor chil- 
dren. 

3. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
Vocational Guidance—IIth Year 

During the year 54 vocational talks 
were given by club members to 1,765 
pupils and 27 teachers. Nine visits to 
manufacturing plants and _ business 
houses were aranged and 106 pupils 
took advantage of these visits. 

Conference arranged at which Pro- 
vincial Supervisor of Apprenticeship, 
Provincial Vocational Supervisor, Boys 
Industrial School Superintendent and 
Superintendent of City School and 
school principals attended. 

Forty-one speakers are 
from this club on 36 subjects. 

Printed for distribution to schools, 
vocational pamphlets on “Milk Prod- 
ucts,” “The Cement Industry,” “The 
Physical Director,” “The Carrier Sales- 
man,” “The Draughtsman.” Requests 
for these pamphlets received, and filled, 
from all parts of Canada. 

The activities of this club in the vo- 
cational guidance field are recognized 
by the city school authorities and con- 
sidered of vital importance to pupils. 

Personal interviews on requested vo- 
cations arranged with club member. 


4. PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
SPECIAL OBJECTIVES 
MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES 
Public Affairs 

Vice-President J. Hillas represented 
club at Memorial Service for late King 
George V. 

Twenty-two members volunteered to 
assist in drive for funds for Vancouver 
Golden Jubilee celebrations. 

Advised members regarding ‘“Educa- 
tion Week” observed by entire Domin- 
ion of Canada. 

Resolution urging solution to Youth 
Unemployment mailed to members of 
Provincial and Federal Governments. 

Held special committee meeting on 
Militant Citizenship to prepare report 
for District Convention. 

Codperated with Sun newspaper in 
publishing Golden Jubilee Song Sheets. 

Vice-President M. L. Sweeney repre- 
sented club at luncheon in honor of 
United States navy officers in port for 
Golden Jubilee celebrations. 

Kiwanian W. H. Dinsmore represent- 
ed club at special picture preview “And 


available 
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Sudden Death” by greater Vancouver 
Traffic Safety Council. Pamphlet with 
same title mailed to members; object— 
accident prevention. 

Requested City Council to enforce 
Smoke Nuisance By-laws. 

Donated $25.00 to expenses of Dr. 
Soward to attend Pacific Relations Con- 
ference. 

Held two closed luncheon meetings 
for open discussion of civic matters. 

Welfare Drive (Community Chest) 
announcement at luncheon; several 
members volunteered as canvassers. 

Donations $5.00 each to Vancouver 
Poppy Fund and League of Nations So- 
ciety. 

Provided speakers on proposed Bet- 
ter Business Bureau, the promotion of 
which was instigated by this club, to 
four organizations, and contributed 
$50.00 toward its establishment. 

Sponsored Essay Competition among 
school students of the province on “Ad- 
vantages of Democratic Government in 
Canada” to counteract communistic 
propaganda being distributed among 
children. 

Special Objectives 

Kiwanian W. Dalton apointed Ki- 
wanis Representative on Vancouver 
Tourist Association. 

Past President E. F. L. Sturdee elect- 
ed Vice-President Vancouver Service 
Clubs Council. 

Kiwanian H. E. Meilicke appointed 
Kiwanis Representative on Vancouver 
Preventorium. 

Past President B. G. Hansuld elect- 
ed Chairman Vancouver Town Planning 
Commission. 

Kiwanian W. S. Black appointed Ki- 
wanis representative on Canadian Na- 
tional Institute for the Blind. 

“The Wizard of the Nile’—our 12th 
musical comedy production—net pro- 
ceeds $5,542.00 devoted to club welfare 
work. Complimentary matinee for un- 
employed, military hospital patients, re- 
turned soldiers organizations, Girls In- 
dustrial School—transportation sup- 
plied by the B. C. Electric Railway Com- 
pany. 

Emergency relief covering five groc- 
ery orders and eight fuel orders sup- 
plied during year. 

Sunday morning drives for inmates 
of Old Peoples’ Home, Home for Incur- 
ables, Deaf and Blind School, Military 
Hospital; candies and tobacco distribut- 
ed. 

Scenic Drive Markers, our new 1936 
objective. For the convenience of vis- 
itors to city six drives were mapped, 
marked and timed and descriptive pam- 
phlet issued with full information. 

Converse Club—5th year. A public 
speaking class for members for which 
paid critic is provided. 

Better Business Bureau—tst year. 
Sponsored by this club to curb frauds 
and swindles and protect the buying 
public. 

At Christmas we supplied 51 ham- 
pers and six loads of fuel to needy 
families. 

Kiwanis Gold Medal—6th year. 
Awarded to student making the high- 
est standing in final year in Depart- 
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ment of Commerce, University of Brit- 
ish Columbia. 

Book Day—S8th year. Members do- 
nated 407 books, 1,329 magazines— 
shipped to United Church Marine Mis- 
sion Library. 


Miscellaneous Activities 

Received 2,685 inches of newspaper 
space in connection with club activities 
and personal items regarding members. 

Host to 220 visiting Kiwanians dur- 
ing the year. 

President inaugurated Quarterly 
Conference; chairmen and _ vice-chair- 
men invited to diseuss club affairs and 
committee problems, 

Supplied 25 cars for two days for Ro- 
tary District Conference. 

Entered B. C. Tulip Show; won cup 
in Service Clubs’ class. 


Buddy Plan Attendance Contest tried 
and fcund effective. 

Flowers sent to members ill at home 
or hospital; presentation flowers to 
members on the birth of children. 

Presentation engraved silver cigar- 
ette case to hotel manager when leav- 
ing city. 

Presentation tiny golden beaver to 
Sir Nevile Wilkinson; contribution to 
Titania’s Palace, a marvel of tiny craft, 
on its trip around the world in connec- 
tion with funds for Crippled Children’s 
Hospitals. 

Respectfully submitted, 


KIWANIS CLUB OF VANCOUV7R, B.C. 
CHAS. T. HAMILTON, President, 
FREDERICK J. ELKINS, 

Honorary Secretary. 


What’s Wrong With Popular Music? 


(From page 530) 


pick) too often one finds in some of 
it the most childish, almost idiotic 
texts—texts tinged with cheap and 


very suggestive ideas that appeal to the 
lower emotions. Such words do not 
contribute any to that matter of stand- 
ard and taste in America. They degrade 
otherwise often interesting and pleas- 
ing music, and it certainly is not the 
kind of stuff to be seen or sung by 
the youth of America. But when such 
songs are exploited and plugged in the 
dance halls and on the radio, is it much 
wonder that little Johnnie Smith and 
Mary Brown “fall for it’? as they do? 

The higher-minded song-smiths of 
Hollywood and Broadway send forth 
that at times have a touch of 
genius in them. My admiration for 
them is deep, and most of them are, 
like myself, members of the American 
Society of Composers and Publishers. 
They are hard workers and have also a 
saving sense of humor. Every serious 
musician should give popular music 
its place in the sun, and since this type 
of music seems to be improving har- 
monically and rhythmically from year 
to year, it will win more respect and 
tolerance, if it not pander too 
much to the taste for those idiotic 
and suggestive texts. 

And now may I pick my last crow? 
It touches the subject of Community 
Music. I feel that community music 
is greatly abused and badly handled 
in America, If there are certain well- 
known musicians opposing it, I assure 
you there are good reasons for it. 

Again we seem to have a lack of 
standards and good taste, and with it 
all an alarming absence of individual 
or group advancement. I ask you, is 
that the fault of the people who make 
up those groups, or is it the director’s 


songs 


does 


fault? I hold it is the fault of the com- 
munity song leader. With a_ well- 
equipped, musically educated song 


leader and one with a good personal- 
ity, with an eager music-loving singing 
group to work with, don’t tell me there 
cannot be real advancement and some- 
thing to show for the repeated assem- 


blings week after week. I have list- 
ened to the beginnings of these com- 
munity song groups for over twenty 
years now, and I have been, in many 
cases, very hopeful for their gradu- 
ation from the simpler songs to the 
more musical and better type of song 
or choral work. But how desolated and 
depressed I have felt when going back 
after two years or more to find them 
plugging away at “Old Black Joe,” 
“My Old Kentucky Home,” “Jingle 
Bells,” “The Long Long Trail,” or 
“Old MacDonald Had a Farm.’ Sing- 
ing with the same bad vocal faults and 
not showing one bit of progress. 

Now don’t get me wrong! I know 
there are hundreds of splendid com- 
munity groups over America, with an 
enviable record of and im- 
proved appreciation and taste. I have 
heard them myself, and so have you. 
But they are in the minority. The 
standards in almost every state in the 
Union are low indeed, and amount to 
expended useless effort, save for the 
little enjoyment it might give some 
dear old souls to hear themselves 
chewing over the same notes and words 
they first started on two years previ- 
ously. Now please don’t get it into your 
heads that I depreciate or look down 


progress 


upon any of the songs I mentioned. 
They are all bully songs for Com- 
munity Sings. They also more than 
fill the bill for the first stages. First 


stages, if you please. The Stephen 
Foster songs have a definite place in 
music for the people. But, such songs 
are not the Alpha and Omega of pro- 
gressive community singing. Commun- 
ity song leaders and teachers should 
not blame anyone but themselves if a 


group still sings its songs in unison 
at the end of two years, or cannot get 
beyond two-part singing. So, please 


don’t blame serious-minded musicians 
for being disgusted with most ‘“com- 
munity sing’ efforts. 
that. 

All educational and recreational en- 
terprises and projects conducted for 
the people at large, whether in Amer- 


So much for 
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ica or in any country abroad, are 
worthy of sensible recognition and en- 
couragement, but let us insist that 
it have as one of its objectives, if not 
its chief objective, true education with 
cultural progress, and be allied most 
intimately with given standards and a 
discriminating taste. 

Let us stop pandering to the lower 
senses and the infantile tastes of the 
willfully ignorant who are toadied to, 
because they form a vast audience and 
cannot commercially be “ignored.”’ I 
tell you that most of them could im- 
prove their appreciation for something 
better if the purveyors of entertain- 
ment did not dish out to them so un- 
ceasingly and willing'y the stuff those 
listeners, in their own words,—accept 
as “grand and swell’’! 

The temptation to listen to far more 
of this sort than the other and better 
type of offering is placed before them 


day and night—on the stave, in the 
parks, in galleries, in books, in the 
cinema, and on the radio. It is well 


and good for educators to shrug their 
shoulders and say that the appreciation 
and taste in this country is much higher 
than it was fifty years ago, and that 
good old evolution will eventually take 
care of it all. But will not evolution 
move a bit faster through combined 
human intelligence and ambitious ef- 
fort and codperation on the part of 
the millions who really feel America 
needs a more universal sense of good 
taste and simple discrimination? I 


leave it with you! 


Warsaw Maple Festival 
(From page 542) 


provide one gallon of maple syrup. 
Four trees are usually required to pro- 
duce this amount of sap in a season, 
although this varies somewhat from 
one season to another. 

Maple products were featured 
throughout the entire Festival. Not 
only maple syrup but maple sugar and 
the new very delicious product known 
as maple cream were on sale at booths 
during the two days of the Festival. 

The appetites of those who attended 
were satiated with plenty of pure 
maple syrup on pancakes, with sausage, 


coffee and fried cakes to round out 
the meal. 
Pancake-eating contests were held 


both days of the Festival, the prize 
finally going to Chief Nicodemus 
Bailey, who consumed forty-one pan- 
cakes and said he had not yet reached 
his limit. 

This Festival attracted a great deal 
of interest not only in New York State 
but in neighboring states, people at- 
tending from as far away as California. 
Orders for syrup have already been re- 
ceived from a third of the states of 
the Union, syrup going as far west as 
Portland, Oregon. 

This Festival has proved so _ suc- 
cessful that the committee is already 
making plans for the 1938 Festival 
which will be held at about the same 
time next yea. 
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Square tp. Then Holes 


in the Sunday Los Angeles Times. I 
will not give you the names of the 
authors, but they are all outstanding 
men. 

The Educator says: “Put yourself 
behind a man who will train you thor- 
oughly, then work to replace him.”’ 

The Industrialist says: ‘Become a 
secretary and master the secrets and 
methods of executives.” 

The Author says: “You’re a suc- 
cess when doing your job and happy, 
no matter how little money it brings 
in.” 

The Barrister says: “The individual 
is far too important to come under 
sweeping statements.” 

The Physician says: “Only those 
well fitted for medicine should enter 
our profession.” 


The Banker says: “Too many have 


no goal, but want something handed 
to them as if by magic.” 

Some of the above are good, some 
vague, and some meaningless. 
that by discover- 


I am sure, however, 
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(From page 52 

ing certain individual preferences, 
some of their likes and dislikes, we 
can find something upon which to base 
some sound conclusions, from which 
we may develop a workable system 
that will be helpful. Like most things, 
it should also be governed by a liberal 
portion of common sense. It is always 
good policy to take the mystery out of 
things and eliminate the “magic wands”’ 
which a favored few claim to have 
cornered. In fact, I have never yet 
actually found any one who had a real 
corner on brains, except possibly the 
butcher, and he must be satisfied with 
calves’ brains. I haven’t much consid- 
eration for those who seek to make 
out of any subject something that it 
isn’t. 

There are, naturally, many ap- 
proaches to vocational guidance. We 
might tackle it in its very simplest 
form. We might ask a young man to 
tell us what he would like to become. 
To paint for us, in a hundred words, 
his ambition picture. We might find 
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“After all is said and done, the world seems to belong to those who 
know the most.” 


in that plenty to analyze. But further 
—how does he spend his idle time? 
How does he spend his evenings after 
seven o’clock? That would, no doubt, 
be very enlightening, but still all of 
that is only a small part of the many 
elements involved. A detailed picture 
is none too complete to do a good job 
of giving helpful advice, and any good 
analysis system must contain hundreds 
of items for thoughtful consideration. 
Please remember that vocational guid- 
ance is intended to keep some from 
entering certain kinds of work, as well 
as to guide others into the proper 
channel. What is hoped for is that, 
by proper scientific and unbiased coun- 
sel, young men can be started right, 
into training, and encouraged that 
they may develop themselves to the 
point of being able to, figuratively 
speaking, “Carry the Message to Gar- 
cia.” 

Why the need for vocational guid- 
ance? When all of us were young, 
very young, we may have seen a fire 
engine bounding past and on down 
the street. The chances are good that 
we had the flash that it would be won- 
derful if we could drive that big gray 
team or span of horses, or control the 
big steering wheel at the back of the 
hook and ladder. Later, we may have 
caught the street car conductor idea 
Taking in nickels and riding free all 
day had its appeal. Maybe we wanted 
to be a soldier—who hasn’t at some 
time in his life wanted to be a soldier? 
Most always, of course, general, 
an admiral, the captain of a boat, and 
so on out through the years,—an ever- 
changing kaleidoscopic picture. As we 
get older, in many cases, it keeps on 
gaining speed, especially if the original 
start was not the right one. So it 
seems that vocational guidance may 
have some place in our lives from the 
cradle to the grave. 

Vocational guidance is a sincere at- 
tempt to help youth to start right. If 
that can be accomplished to some de- 
gree, it is certainly very much needed 
and much worth while. 

Tersely put, some men never suc- 
ceed in putting their best foot forward, 
because they can never decide which 
one it is. Is it strange that such does 
happen? Nowadays, life seems to be 
quite complex. Years ago there were 
comparatively few trades. It was a 
case of “like father, like son.” I won- 
der at times what would be our reac- 
tions if we all were starting out, as 
the Youth of today, with all of the 
present-day “do’s and don’ts.” If we 
listen on the one hand to all the “‘do’s”’ 
of life, and then listen to the myriad 
of “don’ts” compiled by the great 
group of the intellectuals of our race, 
we would not know whether to go to 
bed at night and get up in the morning. 
At any rate, things seem to be increas- 
ingly complex. I do not mean to infer 
that there were no problems in anti- 

(Turn to page 574) 
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Atop Nob Hill, San Francisco's most distinguished 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from $3.50 








THE HOTEL TAFT 


New Haven, Conn. 
J. O. Voit, Management 


o 
Gateway to New England 


Daily rates with bath from $3 Three Restaurants 











HOTEL DUPONT 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


“Home of Kiwanis’ 
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SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 


Kiwanis Headquarters 


1700 Rooms from $2.50 











HOTEL SPENCER 
Marion, Indiana 


Real Beds Clean Rooms 
Newly Air-Conditioned 


Coffee Shop and “Trading Post” 

















SOUTH BEND 





5 OLIVER HOTEL 


350 R + 
One of the 1/7 Albert Pick Hotels 


_ >cn 4h Ra 
r 1 $2.50 wth Ba 




















Kiwanis’ Wichita Hotel 
* T 
HOTEL LASSEI 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
$2.50 Daily 
Famous for Good Food—Good Service 


Roy Moulton 
Managing Director 


350 Rooms 
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The EMERSON Hotel 
BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 














IN BOSTON 


The Kiwanis Club 
Meets Tuesday 12:15 Noon at 
THE HOTEL TOURAINE 
Tremont and Boylston Streets 
“The Crossroads of New England’ 


George A. Turain, Managing Director and Kiwanian 








HOTEL KIMBALL 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Where Kiwanians Meet Each Wednesday 
Noon 
Perfectly appointed modern hotel 
Hospitality and Service 
400 Absolutely Fireproof Rooms 
Fred W. Peverley, General Manager 


and Kiwanian 














[HOTEL FONTENELLE 
“Omaha's Welcome to the World” 

| 400 Rooms with Bath from $2.50 

Air-Conditioned for Your Comfort 


Kiwanis Headquarters 
Luncheon every Friday 








HOTEL STATLER 


BUFFALO 
1100 Rooms 1100 Baths 


KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 











HOTEL DIXIE GRANDE 
BRADENTON, FLORIDA 











THE BANGOR HOUSE 


Long famous for excellent meals and home- 
like atmosphere. Located at the center of 
a network of scenic drives it is an ideal head- 
quarters for motorists. Golf privileges at 
The Penobscot Valley C. C., one of New 
England's finest links. 





In New York—It’s 
HOTEL McALPIN 


John J. Woelfle, Mer. 
Broadway at 34th Street 











KIWANIS CLUBS MEET AT THESE HOTELS 





id 
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KIWANIS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
ALMS HOTEL 


VICTORY PARKWAY 
‘Home of Norwood Club” 
500 Rooms 400 Car Garage 


1937 573 


HOTELS AWAIT YOU 


DINKLER HOTELS CO., Inc. 


| Operating 

Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 

Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 


























Canadian National Railways Hotels 





Laurier 
Macdonald 
The Bessborough 


Ottawa, Ont. , Chateau 
Edmonton, Alba. . . . The 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


Oklahoma Biltmore 


| 
Hotel 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
09 ROOMS 


KIWANIS HOTELS 











Netharland-Plece Adolphus Port Arthur, Ont. Prince Arthur Hotel 
¢ Ciactenati Dallas Brandon, Manitoba Prince Edward Hotel 
00 R - EACH WITH BATH Halifax,N.S. . . . . The Nova Scotian 
eer _ Up — pur Nicollet Van Cleve 
ME F WANIS CLUB Minneapolis Dayton 








NATIONAL HOTEL 
MANAGEMENT CO., Inc. 


Ralph Hitz, 





Make the BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 


Your Philadelphia Headquarters 


President 











CENTRALLY SITUATED — | e ° . 
|| Where Kiwanis Meets in 


Canadian Pacific Hotels 


MODERATELY PRICED 





Claude H. Bennett, Manager 
In Houston—Texas... 


























HOTEL SASKATCHEWAN, 


and tree-lined boulevar ds greet you from tts win 


Regina... parks 


_ aa | - it’s the ROYAL YORK HOTEL, Toronto . . . largest 

| hotel in the British Empire . . . on the shores of 

. ~ RICE er Lake Ontario. Kiwanis luncheons every Wednesday. 

> ae oe Z —7 Se . 2.50 ind up CHATEAU FRONTENAC, Quet vec... like a 

te { ee - = ; | ) ! ' ' shty 

— — ‘\ . castle from old France! Overlooking the mighty 

‘4 ‘Ms ) \Y R. “BR UCE CARI rER, Manager St awrence. Headquarters for Thursday 
; ne A) Kiwanis Headquarters Kiwanis luncheons. 

: = “a Ny Luncheon Every W ednesday ROYAL ALEXANDRA HOTEL, Winnipeg 

Vf Wy Pi modern and fireproof . with 460 delightful 

nyt I} | N ) rooms. Headquarters for Tuesday Kiwanisluncheons. 





In Memphis, Tenn. 


HOTEL PEABODY 


(South's Finest—one of America's Best) 





Air-Conditioned Comfort! 


RATES: 
From $3 per person single 
From $2 per person double 


F. R. SCHUTT, 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 








“CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 
IN SANANTONIO 
300 OF THE 
550 ROOMS 
AIR-CONDITIONED 






ARTIE COMPTON, MANAGING DIRECTOR 








HOTEL NORTHLAND 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
KIWANIS CLUB LUNCHEON 


12:15 Each Monday 














NUECES HOTEL 
CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 








MILWAUKEE 
ATHLETIC CLUB 


Headquarters for 
THE KIWANIS CLUB 
of Milwaukee 











Conalian Paci 





dows. Monday meeting place for Kiwanis luncheons. 


HOTEL PALLISER, Calgary 


486 spacious, 


} 


modernly furnished rooms. Monday lu.cheon 
headquarters for Kiwanis. 

HOTEL VANCOUVER, Vancouver, B. C. 
largest hotel on the North Pacific Coast. Kiwanis 


Club luncheons every Thursday. 
EMPRESS HOTED., Victoria, B.C. 
on the borders of Victoria’s In- 
ner Harbor... in Canada’s Ever 
ES on P layground He adquarters for 
Tuesday luncheons. 


CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 


RAILWAY 
N 


iwanits 
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The Question Box 


Conducted by George W. Kimball 


Assistant International Secretary 


Many questions are asked of International Headquarters. 
of interest to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 





Some of these questions, 











who 


Q.—Can a member 
for the ten but who 
dropped from the club because he was 
unable to keep up his attendance be 
reinstated in the club as a privileged 
member? (Club Secretary) 


A.—I would suggest to your board 
that you reélect that former Kiwanian 
to active membership and then elect 
him immediately to privileged member- 
ship. There is a technical point here 
and that is the only way that I see you 
could meet it. The by-laws state that 
a man shall be an active member of 
your club or a former privileged mem- 
ber of another club before he can be 
elected to privileged membership in 
your club. You can meet that techni- 
‘ality by taking the two motions men- 
tioned above. 


man was a 


required years 





Q.—Is there any limit to the number 
of inter-club visits to any one club for 
which credit may be taken during the 
year? (District Chairman) 

A.—There is no limit to the number 
of inter-club meetings for which any 
one club can be given credit during the 
year. It should be definitely understood 
that credit can be given only for such 
meetings as are planned as inter-club 
meetings. The contacts of flying squad- 
rons, small groups of Kiwanians just 
from the point of view of fellowship, 
cannot be considered as inter-club meet- 
ings although they will be given credit 
on the development of inter-club rela- 
tions. 


Q.—Can Inter-Club Committees take 
mileage credit for sporting events ar- 
ranged between two clubs? (District 
Chairman) 


A.—Your question must apply to 


some local plan you have for mileage 
credit. 


I can see no reason why sport- 


ing events arranged between two clubs 
which would probably include a dinner 
or a luncheon for fellowship between 
the clubs when arranged in advance with 
good attendance planned should not be 
considered inter-club relations. Whether 
or not these could be called inter-club 
meetings would depend entirely upon 
the type of meeting and its promotion. 





Q.—The whether 


more 


question is 
than one active member may be elected 
from the same concern assuming that 
the nature of their work is such as to 


justify separate classifications. The 
reason for the question is that there 
seems to be an understanding in our 
club and perhaps in others that the rule 
limiting active membership to one man 
from a concern did not apply where the 
members represented entirely different 
branches of activity. (Committee Chair- 
man) 


A.—The membership problem in my 
opinion comes under the multiple mem- 
bership clause of the International By- 
Laws. The fact that there are legiti- 
mate separate classifications of activity 
is the fundamental upon which permis- 
sion for more than one member from 
the concern may be requested. 


MEMBERSHIP 





Q.—If a club has slightly in excess 
of one hundred members at the first of 
the year and drops to less than one 
hundred shortly thereafter, will that 
affect the club’s divisional standing 
in the International Attendance Con- 
test or in the competition on achieve- 
ment reports? (Club Secretary) 

A.—The rules developed by the 
International Committees on Achieve- 
ment Reports and Attendance fix the 
division in which a club falls by the 
membership figures of the semi-annual 
report of January 1. Fluctuations dur- 
ing the calendar year do not affect the 
allocation. 
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Square Pegs—Square Holes 
(From page 571) 


quity. Every age has its problems, and 
for your enlightenment, I wish to 
quote a short statement which will, to 
some degree, show you what an earlier 
civilization had to deal with—and it 
might have been written yesterday. 
Listen to this: “Our earth is degener- 
ate in these later days. There are 
signs that the world is speedily com- 
ing to an end. Bribery and corrup- 
tion are common. Children no longer 
obey their parents. Every man wants 
to write a book, and the end of the 
world is speedily approaching.” That, 
gentlemen, was inscribed on an As- 
syrian tablet just 4735 years ago, 
2700 years before Christ. It is cer- 
tainly a gem for the modernist. How- 
ever, we certainly can lay claim to 
much more complex and complicated 
industrial, commercial and_ possibly 
economic systems, than any previous 
history records, even though our social 
problems may remain somewhat the 
same. 

I am quite sure we can all agree that 
what everyone is seeking is what we 
may see fit to call Success. Success may 
mean as many different things as there 
are different individuals here, and pos- 
sibly include all outdoors. Neverthe- 
less, we all are seeking it—that top 
of the hill. So, knowing that the top 
of the hill is what we are striving for, 
the next thing is to try to find out how 
we might best get there. There are 
many roads, but let me give you a few 
symbolic ones. 

One man starts out, up the road 
through a rocky canyon. He encount- 
ers a multitude of barriers and haz- 
ards. There are some _ intersections 
which present plenty of uncertainties, 
but, finally, after many hardships, he 
arrives at the top of the hill. He will 
tell the youth that success can be at- 
tained only by great hardship, priva- 
tion and sacrifice. 

Another man starts out to reach 
his hilltop. He may first make certain 
observations, investigate a little, study 
the situation. He may find a footpath 
that others have blazed before him 
and accept their work as helpful to 
him. This path may be steep at times 
and contain some dangerous curves 
in its course, but the ascent is not too 
strenuous nor too fatiguing. Certainly 
not so much so as the road taken by 
the other man up the rocky canyon. 
This man, in summarizing his life’s 
experiences tells no harrowing tale of 
hardship, but rather describes his road 
as interesting and fair enough for any 
one who is willing to start. This is 
the story of what a large majority of 
us encounter in life’s customary span 
of years. 

Then comes the third traveler to- 
ward the hilltop. He starts out with an 
eager, happy outlook on life and its 
problems—maybe a song on his lips. 
He finds the approach on the hilltop 
through the green meadow, and the 
shade of an occasional tree; a cool 
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brook to refresh himself. The grade 
is easy. The wind among the trees is 
music to his ears. All the way is a 
delightful experience, and he arrives 
at the top of the hill to rejoice that 
he has conquered, not by incessant 
struggle, but by finding the right ap- 
proach, The right state of mind, if 
you please, and by doing the right 
thing at the right time. 

In my opinion, vocational guidance 
is rapidly making progress toward 
accomplishing that thing for the youth 
of America. Not only to guide them 
into something to do, whether it be 
chemistry or shoes or caterpillars or 
cabbages or kings, but also to help 
them to understand something of how 
to use and apply the great store of 
known facts and knowledge, and to 
help them determine by what road or 
path they may best reach the goal they 
are all seeking. The top of the hill. 

A point upon which there can be 
little argument is that if a young man 
will learn something and learn it well, 
regardless of what it is, he will be 
better off for having done so and his 
chances for success will be increased 
by 50 per cent and possibly more. But 
by learning the right thing his chances 
are again increased materially. 

Training for most people seems to 
be a necessity. Again, vocational 
guidance seeks to help to determine 
the right type of training. It also 
seeks to point out the necessity for 
making the start and to interest the 
individual in the right one. The start 
is to deal with the cause, and then 
the effect will somewhat take care of 
itself. As a matter of fact, cause and 
effect are only different ends of the 
same thing. When we work on the 
right cause, the effect is a natural 
conclusion. 


Vocational Guidance 
from Job Angle 

It might be well to consider voca- 
tional guidance from the job angle. 
Quite naturally, it is wise to try and 
fit as many as possible into the old 
established and known fields of activ- 
ity. But it seems that the greater lure 
is in the new ideas, the new develop- 
ments, the great new change-over pro- 
grams that cannot advance without 
men, trained men. Occasionally, for- 
ward looking men, men of intuitive 
understanding and _ vision, discover 
these new fields somewhat in advance 
of the crowd. They are considered 
pioneers. They point the way. They, 
at times, provide the romance in in- 
dustry and contribute much toward 
the progress of the world.  Intelli- 
gent vocational guidance should always 
keep abreast of the times. But aside 
from all of this, if all the latent talent 
of the youth of America is properly 
guided and properly trained, there will 
always, in my opinion, be an abundance 
of jobs. Idealistic? Yes, but that is 
no reason why we should not work 
toward that end. We will all admit 
that there is surely a vast amount of 
good talent going to waste at all times. 

One of the amusing things which 


came to me recently was the statement 
of a young man who wanted to be a 
retired business man. It is certainly 
difficult enough to be a business man 
nowadays, with sit-downs, pickets and 
taxes. 

Then, of course, we may always have 
a few who are more or less like the 
young man who was just not very 
bright, and was sent away to an in- 
stitution for mental defectives, but who 
soon returned to his home. His little 
sister, commenting upon the matter 
to some neighbors, said her brother 
went away for an examination for an 
idiot, but he couldn’t pass. It is for- 
tunate that both of these extremes are 
always taken care of. 

Another reason for some adequate 
system of vocational guidance is the 
fact that the apprenticeship method 
of learning the trades is a thing of the 
past, and we are all glad of it. That 
method was too slow for American 
industry and commerce. It seems to be 
necessary for the American youth to 
learn something and learn it quickly. 
Great changes come too fast and in 
some cases are over too soon to wait 
for slow processes of learning them. 
I know of one case in point, of the old 
apprenticeship method, where voca- 
tional guidance might have helped, but 
fortunately for this individual, it did 
not seem to be so necessary. A man, 
now 83 years old, was farmed out to 
the owner of a brick yard when he 
was a young boy living in Philadelphia. 
After two years of it, without pay, the 
lad rebelled and ran away from home. 
He made his own living, went to a trade 
school and learned the machinist trade 
in about a year. It was something he 
liked and in which he was interested. 
He seemed to be a ‘‘natural’” in that 
work. Later he had a large system 
of trade schools to help others by the 
new method, quicker than the old ap- 
prenticeship style which was so ob- 
noxious to him, 

I wish to discuss briefly one of the 
very important essentials of successful 
vocational guidance, and one which 
the applicant must supply. I can best 
explain this point by telling you about 
a book I read recently. The title is 
“The Marks of an Educated Man,” by 
Albert Wiggam. I was quite surprised 
to find that the author did not indulge 
in what might be the usual method 
dealing with schools and colleges and 
doctor’s degrees, but rather devoted 
a considerable portion of his book to 
the subject of “Open-Mindedness” as 
one of the major marks of an educated 
man. That seems to fit our subject 
well. With youth, “Open-Mindedness” 
is not only essential, but one of the 
most important items with which to 
start. With that, there is little doubt 
that he may be able to become almost 
anything he would like to be. Of 
course, young people are not the only 
ones who should heed that advice. 
Many of us might do well to look for 
a training course in ‘Open-Minded- 
ness.”” Any man who builds a fence 
around what he alone can comprehend, 
certainly shuts out much more than 
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he can ever hope to shut in. If we can 
constantly expand and try to encom- 
pass more and more, we are bound to 
advance, and reach the top of the 
hill. After all is said and done, the 
world seems to belong to those who 
know the most. 

Vocational guidance functions in an- 
other way. Not exactly to separate the 
sheep from the goats, but to try to dis- 
tinguish between two distinctive 
classes, or groups of individuals. As- 
suming that we all have more or less 
a common starting point in life after 
we are able to think for ourselves, there 
are some who prefer to proceed down 
(and I use that word only as a figure 
of speech) down into the depths of 
the things all of us wish to know more 
about. I refer to the scientists, the 
research men and such. The men who 
insist upon knowing more and more 
about some minute detail of some- 
thing—the men who, by choice, prefer 
to burn the midnight oil. The non- 
stop kind, and who are never satisfied 
with what they discover, because they 
have learned that there is always so 
much more beyond. Then, there is the 
opposite type. The ones who are al- 
ways ready to use and promote some- 
thing and work with the facts already 
discovered by someone else. Use it as 
a vehicle upon which they can ride 
to their hilltop. We need both types. 
Vocational guidance can no doubt help 
the latter much more than the former. 
The former seem to be of the group 
we speak of as being “born to their 
work.” The latter, of course, come 
into the world the same way, but their 
work and their success is more surely 
the result of guidance and training, 
and largely on account of the great 
diversity of things with which they 
have to deal. The decision as to what 
particular thing to do becomes the 
problem. 

You and every one of us must at 
some time realize that there are certain 
natural laws which govern all things, 
and that they are made for our use 
and our benefit. Therefore, we must 
seek to understand and comply with 
those laws, insofar as we can, and not 
attempt to “buck” them. To best fit 
ourselves into the scheme of things is 
our big obligation. Every individual 
is created for some good purpose, and 
the natural endowments of each per- 
son should be the basis of his greatest 
achievement. The Law of Karma— 
(Cause and Effect)—-seems to be in- 
evitable. Therefore, we can definitely 
conclude that the proper preparation 
for any task will receive its just re- 
ward. 

Now, I wish to digress somewhat, 
but try to hook up another phase of 
the same subject. This deals with ‘‘The 
sig Field of Opportunity.’’ Those seek- 
ing some real opportunity must prepare 
for it in advance, and be ready for it 
when it comes. Otherwise, opportun- 
ity is seldom recognized; at times it 
goes by like a flash. 

Not more opportunities, but a great- 
er understanding of what opportun- 
ities are. What is needed most is a 
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magnifying glass, to better see op- 
portunity. Modern educators through- 
out the world are becoming more con- 
cerned about education and training 
that will fit the needs of the individuals 
and are hoping to eventually discard 
the systems, which seek to fit the indi- 
vidual, with little discrimination, into 
educational grooves. To fit them for 
the real opportunities that are here 
and waiting for many of us to recog- 
nize and seize them. 

Just recently I heard a former vice 
president of one of the largest New 
York banks make the statement that 
our country is surely in need of men 
who can better solve some of our in- 
tricate economic problems. At present, 
some parts of the whole structure are 
sadly in need of repairs. So let us 
ask who will be the men and women 
to solve some of those problems? Men 
who are found to be by nature best 
able to do that particular kind of 
thinking, then properly trained for 
those tasks. Those who, by training, 
may obtain the best understanding of 
the administration of great systems 
of government. Scientific selection and 
guidance may, and I am sure can help 
in that great field of activity, as well 
as in the mechanical, agricultural or 
the many other fields of practical and 
industrial activities. 


Many Opportunities 


In my opinion, there are just as 
many opportunities today and prob- 
ably more than in any previous pe- 
riod. Let us subject that statement 
to a bit of mathematics. Isn’t it a fact 
that we have more of everything in 
this world today than ever before? 
More merchandise, more _ telephones, 
more radios, more railroads, more auto- 
mobiles, more tractors, more entertain- 
ments, more schools, more, more of 
everything. Even more disagreements, 
more strife among peoples. Now, let’s 
use another measuring stick. Isn’t it 
possible that everything that has ever 
been done before might be done at 
least a little better? That, in itself, is 
certainly a challenge to you and to me 
and the on-coming generation of young 
men and young women. Then add to 
that the need for new things and new 
ideas which, according to our present 
standards of living and our seeming 
desire for something more, always big- 
ger, better, faster and finer. 

With the new discoveries made in 
chemistry and metallurgy alone it 
seems that the whole man-made ma- 
terial world will undergo more radical 
changes in the near future than ever 
before. Airplanes are still midgets 
compared to what they will be in the 
next ten years. There are hundreds 
of different fields of changing activity, 
providing a myriad of opportunities to 
those who are interested in the “give” 
as well as the “take.” 

Where is there any lack of oppor- 
tunity? Perfection is still unattained. 
Utopia is still only a dream. Here, I 
wish to pass on to you something which 
I am sure most of you already know, 


but which I believe is to be one of the 
most outstanding and the most signif- 
icant statements given to us in the last 
decade. A negro slave, if you please, 
self-educated for years before he was 
finally admitted to one of our great 
universities, is the author. I refer to 
Dr. Carver of Tuskegee Institute, who, 
in my humble opinion, has given us a 
real gem, one which should be in- 
scribed on an everlasting tablet. When 
asked to give the underlying secret of 
his phenomenal rise to fame, he stated 
that there was no secret. “I have just 
done some of the common things of life 
in an uncommon way.” That is cer- 
tainly a challenge to everyone in ev- 
ery land. That statement carries in 
it a double-barreled load of what it 
takes, and spells “Opportunity” in let- 
ters a mile high. Dr. Carver, as you 
know, has developed a multitude of 
commercial uses for the little insig- 
nificant peanut. There are certainly 
plenty of other nuts for someone to 
work on. 

How can we, any of us, the youth of 
America, fit ourselves to do some of 
the common things of life in an un- 
common way? Yes, and then possibly 
work up to the point of tackling some 
of the more complex problems. Not 
attempting to be retired business men, 
however, before learning what it takes 
to be a business man. 

Scientific vocational guidance is the 
best way we know of up to date to 
first determine what natural talents 
are available, and then to guide them 
in the right direction. That seems to be 
one of the answers. Remembering, at 
all times, that ability and opportunity 
must in some way harmonize. Those 
who, by nature and their training, can 
learn to hit a curved ball will become 
the leaders. Their names will be in 
the headlines. The rest will be satis- 
fied to keep right on hitting only the 
easy straight balls, and be contented. 
The difference between human beings 
—that’s all. 

Vocational guidance may even find 
larger fields to enter if it is to render 
its greatest service. After covering 
all of its regular scope of activity and 
subjecting it to all of its scientific re- 
quirements, then we may finally find 
that we must use the measuring stick 
of the hypothetical employer. Would 
you and would I employ the person we 
are trying to guide into this or that 
groove of activity or line of work? 
Providing, of course, that the individ- 
ual applicant is willing to do his part 
in qualifying himself for such work. 
That will be a real test. 

I am, however, amused at times at 
the attitude of some (only a few, I 
am glad to say) of the so-called “big- 
shots” in business toward the on-com- 
ing youth who contact them. They are 
certainly anything but considerate of 
the young men who will soon step into 
the positions held by all of us. Their 
self-placed halo and their austere front 
is enough to discourage and almost 
strike the applicant dumb, at the very 
time that he needs encouragement. 
Fear in the minds of youth will stifle 
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more initiative than any other single 
thing. 

My cure and advice to the applicant 
when confronted with that kind of a 
situation is to just imagine the con- 
ceited mogul, sitting at his desk, 
stripped to his B.V.D.’s. That will also 
strip the situation of its artificial 
dignity, and put nature back on the 
job, and then natural things are liable 
to follow. To be natural is certainly a 
virtue, and certainly what nature in- 
tended us to be. 

Now, we might ask, when is a man 
ready to enter into his chosen field. 
My answer is, when he can honestly 
say to himself, “I am now ready to 
render someone a worth-while service 
by the use of the things that I know 
I know.” He must be able to do some 
thing or things well, better than aver- 
age, if he wishes to attain any marked 
degree of success. I am here reminded 
of the patron of a certain restaurant. 
He ordered a steak well done, but when 
it was put before him it was very rare. 
He complained about it, but the waiter 
countered with the statement, “Well, 
boss, I am very sorry, but you know 
anything that is well done these days 
is rare.” 

The ambitions of men, and circum- 
stances, too, seem to drive them in 
various and devious ways. Let’s try to 
help them. 

I wish to close with a very interest- 
ing couplet written a number of years 
ago by Alexander Pope, and I assure 
you I am not giving it to you for any 
particular political reasons, even 
though you may make whatever ap- 
plication you like— 

“For forms of government let fools 
contest; 
Whate’er is best administer’d is best.” 


The Power of Thought 
(From page 541) 


Old age when free from illness should 
be the most honored, most tranquil and 
the happiest time of life; the yearnings, 
ambitions and passions have passed, the 
gentle hand of time has smoothed out 
all the trials. 

Old age has been called St. Martin’s 
summer. Who of us can look time in the 
face with equinimity. When we can do 
so, without illusions or fear, we have 
reached the land where contentment 
dwells. 

If we would have an especially beau- 
tiful and attractive old age, we must 
begin in early life, or at least in middle 
life, for there comes a time by and by 
when a sort of a rounding up process 
occurs, when those long-lived habits of 
thought begin to take into themselves a 
strongly dominating power and the 
thought habits of a lifetime come to the 
surface. 

Perhaps no one factor is so important 
in maintaining courage and health, in 
old people, as the creation and continu- 
ance of some keen interest in life. 

While we are in life, the one essential 
thing is to play our part bravely and 
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well and to keep an active interest in 
all the varying phases, same as it is well 
to be able to adapt ourselves always to 
changing conditions. 

It is by the winds of heaven blowing 
on it continually and keeping it in con- 
stant motion or by its continually on- 
ward motion that the water in the pools 
or streams is kept sweet and clean, for 
otherwise it would become stagnant and 
covered with slime. 

If we are attractive or unattractive 
to ourselves and to others, the cause 
lies in ourselves; this is true of all ages 
and it is well, other things being equal, 
to adapt ourselves to those about us, but 
it is hardly fair for the old to think all 
the adapting should be on the part of 
the young with no kindred duty on their 
part. 

Many times old age loses much of its 
attractiveness on account of a peculiar 
notion of this kind, and this is because 
the animosities and asperities of char- 
acter have not been subdued and the 
principle of reciprocity is entirely over- 
looked, a principle that must hold in all 
aves and all degrees of life, and if we 
fail to observe it, the result sooner or 
later will be our own undoing. 

We are in life’s great play and as the 
immortal Shakespeare has said 


“All the world’s a stage 


And all the men and women merely 
players; 

They have their exits and their en- 
trances; 

And one man in his time plays many 
parts.” 

We must take our part, whatever it 
may be, at any given time, always 
bravely and with a keen appreciation of 
every opportunity and a keen alertness 
at every turn, as the play progresses. 

A good entrance and a good exit con- 
tribute strongly to the playing of a de- 
servedly worthy role. We are not al- 
ways able to choose just as we would 
the details of our entrance, but the man- 
ner of our playing and the manner of 
our exit we can determine and this, no 
man, no power can deny us. 

We have it in our power, to make our 
lives most glorious, however humble it 
may begin. And the secret of this 
power, in what does it lie? 

It is a power that lies not alone in our 
thoughts, but in the truth and sincerity 
of our thoughts, to endeavor to learn 
gradually that our greatest mental 
plane is supported by removing all the 
abuses of our thoughts and speech; to 
make our natures simple hearted, brave 
and true; then our acts will correspond 
to our thoughts and by the plane of 
them, we shall make our exit nobly and 
with supreme courage. 


Safety, Like Charity, Begins at Home 


(From page 528) 


visor who fails to successfully combat 
the human element, and thereby control 
aecident occurrence, becomes unfit to 
continue as a supervisor. 

Particularly in regard to the safety 
of our highways and our homes, Ki- 
vanis sees the need of its service to the 
public. But Kiwanis, it seems to me, is 
not acting in a selfish manner what- 
ever, when it becomes interested in the 
safety of its members. Kiwanis desires 
that its members safeguard their own 
actions, set a good example for others, 
and protect the lives and limbs of those 
we love most dearly. Accepting these 
responsibilities as Kiwanians, I re- 
peat— 

“Safety, 
Home.” 

We must keep our own back yard 
clean before we complain about our 
neighbor. 

If we are going to preach safety to 
others, we must see to it we are fit to 
do so. 

After having become safety-minded, 
-ach and every one of us, ready to de- 
fend our position, uphold the objective 
of our club along public safety lines, 
then and then only, it seems to me 
again, are we fit to preach safety to 
others. 

I do hope, each and every head of a 
family who is a member of Kiwanis 
will come to a full realization of his re- 
sponsibility as the head of his family. 

You are the supervisor of your own 
actions, and the supervisor of the ac- 
tions of the members of your family. 


like Charity, begins at 


You are expected, as a good Kiwanian, 
to preach safety to others. Again I 
say, “Safety, like Charity, begins at 
Home.” 

When we actually become safety- 
minded, fully impressed with our re- 
sponsibilities, first as the head of a 
family, and second, with our duty to 
Kiwanis and its ideals, we will be fit 
to preach safety to others. 

Some of you Kiwanians have in your 
employ, drivers of cars you own, used 
in delivery, or other service. Have you 
ever, at any time, talked to these driv- 
ers about safe driving? This is your 
responsibility. Do your drivers come 
out of an alley prepared to stop should 
some child, for example, dart by on the 
sidewalk just ahead of the car? 

Do your drivers at all times observe 
the traffic rules? Do they go slow 
passing a school house? Have you seen 
fit to properly supervise their actions 
while they are in your employ? 

Do you make it your business to sat- 
isfy yourself about these things? 

Do you know they are safe drivers? 

And of all my fellow Kiwanians I 
ask: “Is your home car a safe car to 
drive?” “How are your tires?” “How 
are your brakes and your steering col- 
umn?” 

I am using the word “your.” Pos- 
sibly your wife, or one of the children 
may drive tomorrow or today. If the 
car is unsafe to drive and an accident 
should occur as a result of some defect 
that should have been corrected, I ask 
you, “Who is responsible for such an 
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accident?” You are, and no one e'se. 

Do you explain the traffic rules to the 
members of your family? Do you study 
these rules yourself? Have you a com- 
plete understanding of these rules, and 
explain the same to those persons 
whom you know will drive your car? 
Do you explain why these rules are in 
effect ? 

Every traffic rule is a safety rule and 
every safety rule is a monument to 
some unsafe practice, or some unfor- 
tunate who failed to avoid injury, or 
even death, as the result of an accident, 
and most accidents are avoidable. 

Great as the accident rate has be- 
come as the result of the advent of the 
motor car and the hazards ever present 
on the highway, following, a close sec- 
ond, we find home accidents are still 
increasing, taking their toll. 

I could call to your attention the 
many home accidents that “just hap- 
pen,’ such as those “bathtub accidents” 
we read about, and even refer to that 
old proverbial red can for gasoline, 
etc. 

It would all be (to use a slang 
phrase) “Old Stuff.” Your answer to 
these many queries would be, “Sure, 
I de.” 

After all this, some fellow might say 
to me, or to you, “My home is my 
sanctuary—what I say and preach to 
my family is my business. If any of 
us are injured, as the result of an ac- 
cident, that becomes my affair and not 
yours.” Of course it is your affair and 
your personal responsibility. 

Yes, it is your affair. 

It is my firm belief that when our 
Creator gave us eyes to see with, ears 
to hear with, hands to help ourselves 
with, and brains to think with, He ex- 
pected us to use these gifts. And also 
when He gave us wives and children to 
love us, he placed upon our conscience 
a responsibility we cannot dodge as 
husbands and fathers. 

We are responsible, and having come 
to a full realization of that respon- 
sibility, we must admit “Safety, like 
Charity, begins at Home.” 

Now, we are ready to carry the re- 
sponsibility that Kiwanis has placed 
upon us. We are ready to preach safety 
to others, because we are Kiwanians, 
and Kiwanians are safety-minded cit- 
izens. 

Having established a reputation as a 
service club striving to promote pub!l‘c 
safety, our responsibilities to our club 
and the public become binding. 

We, as members, if we will be loyal 
to Kiwanis, must conduct ourselves in 
such a manner that no person can ac- 
cuse us of being indifferent to the cause 
of safety. 

I would much rather see a man be on 
the side of the opposition to any issue 
than to remain indifferent and not in- 
terested. 

Having accepted membership in Ki- 
wanis we must support her ideals, and, 
to me, the preservation of life and limb 
can never place second to any of our 
activities. Safety must always be first. 
Hypocrisy will never endure in any 
safety program. 
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“The Litthe Olympics” 


(From page 536) 


opened in Olympic style with a parade 
of all athletes, school flags, officials and 
track queens of the respective schools. 
This is followed by an impressive flag- 
raising ceremony, during which the 
American and Kiwanis flags are raised, 
followed by the flags of every school. 
A cannon salute starts off the competi- 
tion part of the meet. 

The boys are given ribbons as prizes 
for first, and third places in 
each event in each class. The boy who 
wins the most points in each class is 
declared the Decathalon winner for that 
class and presented with a gold track 
shoe medal. The first, second, and third 
placing schools are presented banners 
proclaiming their rank. A very beau- 
tiful gold trophy standing twenty-four 
inches high and elaborately moulded is 
the winning 
year. It 


second, 


school to keep for 
the permanent 


given 


one becomes 


possession of any school winning it 
three times in succession. 

Every boy that participates in the 
meet is given a membership in the 
Junior Kiwanis Athletic Club for his 
good sportsmanship. Complete records 
of all the meets and events are filed 
with the superintendent of schools as 
permanent records and with this start 
it is predicted that Shawnee will turn 
out many outstanding athletes and that 
many a future champion’s name will 
be found on these records. The Shawnee 
club feels that each year it has played 
at least a small part in keeping some 
under-privileged boy in school, perhaps 
preventing him from spending his idle 
time in mischief which might lead to 
some penal institution, and with this 
character building we have taught that 
boy the meaning of clean sportsman- 
ship and real citizenship. 


Kiwanians Turn Back Floods 


(From page 


During that period the Kiwanis club 
never missed a meeting. The members 
went in boats and gathered in a church 
which was located on one of the few dry 
the city. And they decided 
that something should be done to make 
impossible another devastating flood in 
West Monroe. 

“It Shall Be Done,” said the Kiwan- 
And they did it. 

Today West Monroe is_ protected 
against any stage of high water that 
migh conceivably menace the commu- 
nity. 

Two Kiwanians led the fight in that 
accomplishment—Mayor C. C. Bell, at 


spots in 


ians. 


that time president of the Kiwanis club, 
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and Sam Humphries, chairman of the 
club’s flood control committee. Other 
Kiwanians on the committee were City 
Judge Decker Moore and Dr. T. L. Hood. 
Non-Kiwanians, representing the citi- 
zens at large, on the committee were 
D. C. Metcalf, J. W. Wheelis, and Sam 


Norris. As a matter of fact, every 
member of the club was a working 
member of the committee, and it was 


this combined effort of a body devoted to 
Kiwanis principles and service that 
brought the ultimate success. 

West Monroe’s flood control problem 
was two-fold: Ample levee protection on 
the river front to keep out the waters 
of the Ouachita and some system which 





View of West Monroe in February, 1932, when the entire town was flooded from overflow waters 


of the Ouachita River. : 
club initiated measures to provide a 


After an yn ety of this kind twice in five years the West Monroe Kiwanis 
equate flood control. 


Today the city is completely protected from 


high water by a seawall levee along its front and an adequate drainage pumping system to carry 
off storm surface waters behind the levees. 
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would drain the surface storm waters 
from the town back of the levees. Be- 
cause of representations and activities 
of the Kiwanis club the Federal Govern- 
ment came in and solved the first prob- 
lem, by constructing at a cost of more 
than a million dollars a seawall along 
the entire front of the city facing the 
river. The drainage problem was en- 
tirely that of West Monroe—and the 
Kiwanis club. 

Whenever the Ouachita River reaches 
flood stage gravity drainage is impos- 
sible, which made necessary the con- 
struction of a pumping station for flood 
stage evacuation of drainage water. 
This was highly important, for while 
the levee on the front would keep the 
waters of the Ouachita out, it would 
also keep the surface water inside the 
town and create just as bad a flood as 
an inrush from the river. 

But that wasn’t the biggest problem. 
The great depression had laid its blight- 
ing hand on the nation. West Monroe, 





victim of two devastating’ floods in five 
years, was virtually prostrate finan- 
cially. Estimates showed that a drain- 


age system, equipped with flood gates 
and an adequate pumping station to 
force the surface water over the levees 
would cost $85,000. Bonds not only had 
to be voted, but they had to be sold if 
the funds were to be realized. 

“It Shall Be Done,” said Kiwanian 
Sam Humphries and Kiwanian Mayor 
C. C. Bell. So said the club’s flood 
control committee. So said the West 
Monroe’s Kiwanis club. Backed by the 
prestige and influence of the business 
men who compose the club’s member- 
ship, the bond election was carried by 
an overwhelming majority. But the 
fight was not ended. There was no mar- 
ket for bonds of a community that had 
been prostrated by two major floods. 
Kiwanians Humphries and Bell went 
into action. The flood control commit- 
tee, inspired by the club’s challenging 
slogan, went into action. The influence 
and prestige of Kiwanis, exerted in a 
great cause on behalf of a community’s 
dire need, triumphed. The bonds were 
sold at private sale, and the money be- 
came available to construct a drainage 
system which, combined with adequate 
levees, today keeps West Monroe from 
overflow. 

Last February, when the waters of 
the Ohio were spreading death and de- 
struction in the eastern states and the 
raging tributaries of the Father of 
Waters caused consternation through 
the whole Mississippi Valley, there was 
no apprehension back of those levees in 
West Monroe. The waters of the 
Ouachita, in common with all the tribu- 
taries of the Mississippi, rose above 
flood stage. Rains fell in torrents. The 
flood drainage system, devised to cope 
with just such a situation, took up the 
task. Surface water behind the levees 
was forced over the seawall and out into 
the main stream. 

West Monroe went on its way serene 
and unconcerned. All because a Ki- 
wanis club had accepted a challenge, 
and declared: 

“It Shall Be Done!” 
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Dedicate Boundary Peace Tablet 


at International Peace Garden 
(From page 537) 


tire plot is timbered, the Canadian side 
almost in its natural state. 

On the United States side about 
$400,000 have been spent through the 
Peace Garden Association and the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. More 
than five miles of surfaced roads have 
been completed and many attractive 
buildings have been constructed of na- 
tive stone from North Dakota and pine 
logs from Manitoba. Those who saw 
U. S. Army trucks going and coming 
from the forests a hundred and fifty 
miles in Canada realized just how much 
at peace the United States and Canada 
really were. 

The tablet presentation and dedica- 
tion were entirely in the hands of Ki- 
wanians and the program was carried 
out by Kiwanians. Harry C. Austin of 
the Brandon, Manitoba, club  intro- 
duced President Taylor who presided. 
After a short talk the president intro- 
duced Father Andreux, priest of a 
nearby parish, who spoke briefly on the 
purpose of the garden. Dr. Branton 
then presented the tablet to Dr. Charles 
MacLachlan, president of the Inter- 
national Peace Garden Association and 
the tablet was received with these 
words: 

“This token, unique and greatly 
prized, sir, it is my privilege, as presi- 
dent of the International Peace Garden, 
to accept as a pledge of the high pur- 
pose of Kiwanis International. This 
tablet is the emblem which declares 
and renews its union with the eternal 
adherence to the ideals for which the 
peace garden is to be built and main- 
tained. 

“We, the Board of Directors of In- 
ternational Peace Garden, Incorpor- 
ated, all of its officials and executives, 
and its executive committee, to whom 


I entrust the care of this pledge, are 
proud to welcome Kiwanis to our ranks. 

“May the prince of peace bless your 
purpose, and your pledge! The ideal 
it represents is world wide and undy- 
ing. This is a mighty demonstration 
of fidelity to a great cause. It is in- 
spiring and reassuring. I believe that 
this will go down in Peace Garden his- 
tory as one of its truly big days, and it 
is my hope and belief that this emblem 
will serve as a lasting bond between 
your great organization and this unique 
and beautiful project for the promo- 
tion of good will, not only between the 
Dominion of Canada and the United 
States, but among all nations of the 
earth.” 

Governor Paul Brecken of the 
Western Canada district made the ad- 
dress of the afternoon. ‘‘War,” said 
Governor Brecken, “according to the 
language of the Sanskrit, means ‘we 
want more cows’ and just so long as 
Canadians and Americans do not covet 
each other’s cows we will continue to 
live at peace.” 

Three thousand Canadians and 
Americans gathered at the Peace Gar- 
dens for the dedication program. The 
New Rockford Band was brought 165 
miles by car by Mont Briggs, secretary 
of the New Rockford club, Devils Lake, 
Bismarck and Minot clubs codperating. 
The above clubs as well as Crosby, 
North Dakota, Brandon, St. Boniface 
and Regina clubs were represented on 
the platform. 

In the audience were both Canadians 
and Americans who had picnicked to- 
gether in the Peace Garden. 

Kiwanis, through its officers and 
members present, pledged itself anew 
to the purpose of peace between the 
two great nations. 


Lacolle, Quebec, Boundary Peace Tablet 
Dedication 


(From page 537) 


Governor Dawson requested the Mon- 
treal club to make the needed arrange- 
ments and Raymond F. Cummings, 
chairman of the Inter-Club Relations 
Committee of that club, with L. Thomas 
Havill, president, proceeded with the 
plans. Working with them were Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Douglas Bremner and 
C. Douglas Taylor, chairman of the 
International Committee on Inter-Club 
Relations. 

The site selected was at the Canadi- 
an Customs House at Lacolle, Quebec, 
an ornate new building. Gratton D. 
Thompson of the Montreal club de- 
signed a monument in keeping with 
the surroundings but because of the 
additional expense involved, it was im- 
possible to complete the project in 
1936. 

In January of 1937 when it appeared 
that the project might have to be 
abandoned, Past Governor Robert J. 


Rendall of New Jersey, suggested to 
the District Trustees that every mem- 
ber in the New Jersey District be given 
an opportunity to participate by con- 
tributing twenty-five cents or more to 
the erection of the monument and, as 
a result, every member of the New 
Jersey District became a participant 
in the project. 

Governor Gerald Martineau of the 
Ontario-Quebec-Martime District ap- 
pointed President H. Raymond Church- 
ill and Inter-Club Relations Chairman, 
David R. Kennedy, of Montreal, and 
Governor John F. Sherman appointed 
Robert J. Rendall and Immediate Past 
Governor Barnes to act for the two 
districts in completing the plans. 

Starting on Wednesday, July 21, 
1937, a two days’ celebration was held 
by the Montreal club. On Wednesday 
afternoon, International President F. 
Trafford Taylor and Past Governor 
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Robert J. Rendall, with a number of 
Kiwanians, were escorted about the 
city. On Wednesday evening a recep- 
tion was held for the International 
President and Mrs. Taylor which was 
attended by members of the Montreal 
club and the Kiwanians from New Jer- 
sey and their ladies, the reception being 
followed by dancing. 

On Thursday morning, another re- 
ception was held preceding the inter- 
club meeting planned by the Montreal 
club at which time an opportunity was 
given to all visiting Kiwanians to meet 
the International President and Interna- 
tional Secretary, Fred. C. W. Parker, 
who arrived on Thursday morning. 

At this inter-club meeting over 400 
persons were in attendance, the guests 
of honor being the International Presi- 
dent and the International Secretary. 
Mayor Adhemar Raynault welcomed the 
visitors to the city. President Ray- 
mond Churchill presented Douglas 
Bremner, Chairman of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Public Affairs for 
Canada, who introduced International 
Secretary Parker who reviewed the 
history of the peace tablet movement 
and congratulated the two districts in 
successfully completing their plans. In 
closing, he introduced International 
President Taylor who chose as his sub- 
ject “Good Neighbors.’”? President 
Taylor stressed the enormous futility 
of war and urged continued codpera- 
tion between the English and French 
speaking peoples in order to preserve 
peace under free governments. At the 
conclusion of his address, President 
Taylor was presented with a pair of 
candelabra on behalf of the Montreal 
club. Gratton Thompson introduced 
the guests at the head table and Bill 
Stevenson, accompanied by Mrs. Percy 
Clarkson, entertained with songs. 

Immediately after luncheon, a mo- 
torcade of Kiwanians proceeded to 
Lacolle for the unveiling of the monu- 
ment. The ceremonies were presided 
over by Past Governor Robert J. Ren- 
dall of New Jersey. Representatives 
were present from Plattsburg, Rouses 
Point, Toronto, Pembroke, Quebec, 
Montreal, Saint Lawrence and the New 
Jersey clubs. Peter Friedman, presi- 
dent of the Newton, New Jersey club, 
was present with five other members 
of the club, the Clifton, New Jersey 
club having a similar number headed 
by President Harold J. Adams. A box 
containing copies of The Kiwanis Mag- 
azine and other Kiwanis data was 
placed in the base of the monument. 

Past International President George 
H. Ross and International President F. 
Trafford Taylor were presented. Chair- 
man David Kennedy, Governor John F. 
Sherman of New Jersey, and Governor 
Gerald Martineau of the Ontario- 
Quebec-Maritime District, expressed 
their pleasure and stressed the signifi- 
cance of the occasion. 

They were followed by Immediate 
Past Governor Barnes of New Jersey 
who gave the dedication address. He 
declared that the 120 years of peace 
between Canada and the United States 
were the result of two factors: first, 
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| responsible and responsive government 
| in both nations, and, second, a deep 
| understanding as the result of a com- 
mon tongue and a common problem— 
that of developing the North American 
continent. He urged the preservation 
of constitutional government as one 
means of preserving peace. In closing, 
he stated, “We here today consecrate 
and hallow this spot to peace. As we 
return here either physically or in our 
| mind’s eye, may we do so with a deter- 
mination that the 120 years of peace 
between our two nations shall be but 
the beginning of an eternal peace; a 
determination that this peace shall 
continue as an example to all the world; 
a determination that insofar as the 
| power is given to us, there shall be 
peace upon earth, good will to men.” 
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New Textbook on Life 
Saving and Water Safety 


A textbook on Life Saving and 
Water Safety has been printed and 
made available by the American Red 
Cross. Although the Red Cross has 
been engaged in giving instructions in 
life savings and water safety since 
1919 this is the first formal textbook 
of its kind that has been issued. Har- 
old F. Enlows, Director, First Aid and 
Life Saving at National Headquarters, 
Washington, D.C., announces. that 
while it has been necessary to make a 
slight charge for the textbook the ma- 
terial which previously has been print- 
ed in pamphlet form and furnished 
without cost will still be available. 


Su Memoriam 


Everywhere friends of Mell F. Jack- 
son, a member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Birmingham, Alabama, have been sad- 
dened by the news of his sudden death. 
He had long been an outstanding per- 

_ sonality in the field of agriculture and 
| was Chairman of the International 
Committee on Agriculture in 1929 and 
1930. He served faithfully as Chair- 
man of the Alabama District Commit- 
tee on Agriculture for seven years. 


Friends of Robert W. Herring of 
Fayetteville, North Carolina, will re- 
gret to learn of his passing. He was 
an active Kiwanian, having served as 
president of his club and a lieutenant 
governor of his district. 


We are sorry that it is necessary to 
announce the passing of Harry J. Mc- 
Sheeby, former lieutenant governor 
and a past president of the Logansport, 
Indiana, club. 


* 
Harry Barton, Greensboro, North 
Carolina, past president. 
Oscar L. Bass, Hopkinsville, Ken- 
tucky, past president. 
Nelson Beal, Springville, Utah, past 
president. 


William W. Carter, Palatka, Flor- 
ida, immediate past president. 

Albert B. Clement, Traverse City, 
Michigan, past president. 


Frank B. Duffy, Gallion, Ohio, past 
| president. 


Harry W. Everett, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan, past president. 


J. Tyson Forker, Norristown, Penn- 
sylvania, past president. 
Knute M. Hagestad, Salinas, Cali- 


fornia, past president. 


John A. Hanshaw, 


Pennsylvania, 


Punxsutawney, 
past president. 
Julius Hoore, Hoboken, 


past president. 

Walter S. Howard, 
ington, past president. 

Arthur M. Hulbert, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, past president. 

Richard Perry Imes, Jr., Sidney, 
Montana, former Montana District sec- 
retary. 


New Jersey, 


Yakima, Wash- 


Mitchell Jones, Marion, Indiana, past 
president. 

Sam S. Josephson, Bremerton, Wash- 
ington, past president. 

Otto J. Lien, Stanwood, Washington, 
past president. 

James D. McIntyre, 
Colorado, past president. 

C. J. Ouellette, 
past president. 

W. W. Peck, Darlington, Wisconsin, 
past president. 

William E. B. Stull, Brockport, New 
York, president, 1937. 

James L. Webster, 
cut, past president. 

Earl D. White, Eastlake-Oakland, 
California, president, 1937. 

Harlowe W. Willis, Manchester, 
Connecticut, past president. 


Thomas B. Woodman, 
Michigan, past president. 


Fort Collins, 


Oconto, 


Wisconsin, 


Shelton, Connecti- 


Paw Paw, 
































JUST TOUCH BUTTON 


LATEST 18-TUBE MIDWEST TUNES ITSELF BY 
ey TRIC MOTOR |! 
































Only MIDWEST’S ilinect Sinsation Policy Makes This And 
Other Sensational Features Possible At Amazingly Low Prices! 


“The sensation of the radio world” ... that’s The famous Midwest factory-to-you plan, 
what experts said when they saw the amazing new 1938 Preven. by 18 years of success) is just 
MOTORIZED Midwest. No more dial twiddling— *5 en alee yen ie 
no more squinting! Now, you can enjoy the luxury of ('O“i"* pices pein Bile ds 

to make your radio dollar go twice as far 
radio at its best—you can tune your Midwest by merely — to enjoy 30 days FREE trial in your 
touching a button] You'll be astounded at the lightning- 
like motorized action — just touch a button (on top | of 
the radio) . .. and its corresponding station zips in. 






































own home—to pay as little as 50c a week. 


18 Tubes 


6 WAVE BANDS 


Zip... Zip... Zip... you can bring in 9 perfectly 
tuned stations in 3 seconds! All this happens in 14 
second with Midwest Perfected Motorized Tuning: 
(See above illustration), (1-2) You touch button; (3) 
Electric motor speeds dial towards correspondin 
station; (4) Colorful Bull’s Eye darts across dial alk 
locates itself behind station; (5) Dial stops itself at 
the station’s exact center of resonance and the eye 
“winks” as program comes in perfectly tuned. 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL— 
Enjoy World’s Most Advanced Radio for 
30 Days in Your Home! Don’t Risk a Penny! 


Act at once on this unusual factory-to-you offer. We 
send any Midwest radio you desire to your home. You 
use it 30 days, and compare it with other radios you have 
owned or heard. Then, you can return it to the factory, 
if you wish, without risking a penny. We trust you to 
give the Midwest a fair trial. Sen: are triply protected 
with Foreign Reception Guarantee, One- Year 
Warranty and Money-Back Guarantee. 


18 TUBES FOR PRICE OF 10 


Why be content with an ordinary 10, 12 or 14-tube set 
when you can buy an 18-tube Super DeLuxe 101- feature 
Motorized Midwest for the same money. It will surprise 
and delight you with its brilliant world-wide reception 
on 6 bands, and a range of 12,000 and more miles! It will 
thrill you withits marvelous 6-continent overseas reception. 
Secures American, Canadian, Police, Amateur, Kiepinaa, 
Ship broadcasts...and finest Foreign programs. 


You have a whole year to pay for your Midwest on easiest, most convenient credit 
terms. Never before have you been offered so much radio for so little money! 


ee For FREE dafatog 








MIDWEST RADIO 
CORPORATION 
Dept. BB-81 Cincinnati,q Name ______. oe 


pe me zone peor 
REE catalog and 
complete details of SE a eee eee 


i 
WORLD-WIDE RADIOS [Paik 
(Special offer and Town 


MIDWEST RADIO CORPORATION prices caling direct User-Agents Make Easy Extra Money. Check Here (for details 


when 


DEPT. [88-31 } CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A f with factory by mail.) Ci Check Here for 1938 BATTERY catalog 
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A Money-Making Opportunity 


for Men of Character 


EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE FOR 
AN INVENTION EXPECTED TO REPLACE 


A MULTI-MILLION-DOLLAR INDUSTRY 














Costly Work Formerly 
“Sent Out” by Business Men 
Now Done by Themselves 
at a Fraction of the Expense 


This is a call for men everywhere to handle 
exclusive agency for one of the most 
unique business inventions of the day. 


Forty years ago the horse and buggy business was supreme—today 
almost extinct. Twenty years ago the phonograph industry ran into 
many millions—today practically a relic. Only a comparatively few 
foresighted men saw the fortunes ahead in the automobile and the 
ublic buying swept these men to 
fortune, and sent the buggy and the phonograph into the discard. So 
are great successes made by men able to detect the shift in public favor 


radio. Yet irresistible waves of 


from one industry to another, 


Now another change és taking place. An old established industry—an integral 

aan nation's structure—in which millions of dollars change hands 
every year—is in thousands of cases being replaced by a truly astonishing, simple inven- 
tion which does the work better—more reliably—AND AT A COST OFTEN AS LOW 
AS 2% OF WHAT IS ORDINARILY PAID! It has not required very long for men 
who have taken over the rights to this valuable invention to do a remarkable business, 
and show carnings which in these times are almost unheard of for the average man. 


and important part 


Not a “‘Gadget’’— 
Not a “Knick-Knack’’— 


but a valuable, proved device which 
has been sold successfully by busi- 
ness novices as well as seaso 
veterans. 


Make no mistake—this is no novelry—no flimsy creation 
which the inventor hopes to put on the market. You 
cae have seen nothing like it yet—perhaps never 

reamed of the existence of such a device—yet it has already 
been used by corporations of outstanding prominence—by 
dealers of great oe d their branches—by doc- 
tors, newspapers, publishers—schools—hospitals, etc., etc., 
and by thousands of small business men. You don’t have to 
convince a man that he should use an electric bulb to light 
his office instead of a gas lamp. Nor do you have to sell 
the same business man the idea that some day he may need 
something like this invention. The need is already there— 
the moncy is usually being spent right at that very 
moment —and the desirability of saving the greatest 
part of this expense is obvious immediately. 


Some of the Savings 
You Can Show 


You walk Sian eneiw ane pus: Gowen Betene your peospect 
&@ letter from a sales organization showing that they did 
work in their own office for $11 which formerly could have 
cost them over $200. A building supply corporation pays 
our man $70, oe the bill could have been for $1,600! 

pays our representative $15, whereas 
the expense could have been over $1,000. A department 


e 


store has expense of $88.60, sible cost if done outside 
the buses being well ever ,000. And so on. We could 
nor possibly list all cases here. These are just a few of 
the many actnal cases which we in your hands to 





thousand dollars 





EARNINGS 


One man in California earned over $1,600 per month for three 
months—close to $5,000 in 90 days’ time. Another writes 
from Delaware—*‘Since I have been operating (just a little 
less than a month of actual selling) and not the full day at 
that, because I have been getting organized and had to spend 
at least half the day in the office; counting what I have sold 
outright and on trial, I have made just a little in excess of one 


writes he has made $55.00 in a single day’s time. Texas man 
nets over $300-in less than a week’s time. Space does not per- 
mit mentioning here more than these few random cases. How- 
ever, they are sufficient to indicate that the worthwhile future 
in this business is coupled with immediate earnings for the 
right kind of man. One man with us has already made over 
a thousand sales on which his earnings ran from $5 to $60 

t sale and more. A great deal of this business was repeat 

usiness. Yet he had never done anything like this before 
coming with us. That is the kind of opportunity this business 
offers. The fact that this business has attracted to it such 
business men as former bankers, executives of businesses— 
men who demand only the highest type of opportunity and 
income—gives a fairly good picture of the kind of business this 
is. Our door is open, however, to the young man looking for 
the right field inwhichto make his start and develophis future. 


rofit for one month.’* A Connecticut man 








Profits Typical of 
the Young, Growing Industry 


Going into this business is not like selling something 
Offered in every grocery, drug or department store. For 
instance, when you take a $7.50 order, $5.83 can be your 
share. On $1,500 worth of business, your share can be 
$1,167.00. The very least you get as your part of every 
dollar’s worth of business you do is 67 cents—on ten 
dollars’ worth $6.70, on a hundred dollars’ worth $67.00 
—in other words two thirds of every order you get is 
yours. Not only on the first order—but on repeat orders 
—and you have the opportunity of earning an even larger 
percentage. 


This Business Has 
Nothing to Do With 
House to House Canvassing 


Nor do you have to know anything about high-pressure 
selling. *‘Selling’’ is unnecessary in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Instead of hammering away at the customer 
and trying to “‘force’’ a sale, you make a dignified, 
business-like call, leave the installation—whatever size 
the customer says he will accept—at our risk, let the 
customer sell himself after the device is in and working. 
This does away with the need for pressure on the cus- 
tomer—it eliminates the handicap of trying to get the 
money before the customer has really convinced himself 
100%. You simply tcll what you offer, showing proof of 
success in that customer's particular line of business. 
Then leave the invention without a dollar down. Ic 
starts working at fy prods a few 4 jor the installa- 
tion should actually uce enou money to 

for the deal, with ts above ios lovenener pfid a in 
at the same time. You then call back, collect your money. 
Nothing is so convincing as our offer to let results s 

for themselves Without risk to the customer! While others 
fail to even a hearing, our men are making sales 
Pap into the hundreds. They have received the atten- 
tion of the largest or Yd ai aaa to che 


smallest businesses by the th 





No Money Need Be Risked 


in trying this business out. You can measure the possi- 
bilities and not be out a dollar. If you are looking for a 
business that is not overcrowded—a business that is just 
coming into its own—on the upgrade, instead of the 
downgrade—a business that offers the buyer relief from 
a burdensome, but unavoidable expense—a business that 
has a —— practically in every office, store, or factory 
into which you can set foot—regardless of size—shat is @ 
necessity but does not have any price cutting to contend 
with as other necessities do—that because you control 
the sales in exclusive territory is your own business— 
that pays more on some individual sales than many men 

in a week and sometimes in a month's time—if such a business 
looks as if it is worth investigating, get in touch with us 
at once for the rights in your territory—don’t delay— 
because the chances are that if you do wait, someone else 
will have written to us in the meantime—and if it turns 
out that you were the better man—we'd both be sorry. 
So for convenience, use the coupon below—but send it right 
away—or wire if you wish. But do it now. Address 


F. E. ARMSTRONG, President 
Dept.4043-J, Mobile, Ala. 


p-----~------- 


b FOR EXCLUSIVE 
i TERRITORY PROPOSITION 


4 F. E. ARMSTRONG, Pres. 
Dept. 4043-J, Mobile, Ala. 
Without obligation to me, send me full infor- 
mation on your proposition. 





Street or Route 
Box No 
City 
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